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Uniform Code * Instalment Credit * Moore Corp. 


“Time Saver 


for tellers 


and customers alike’”’ 


reports 
Mr. W. H. Smith 
Vice-president 


Crocker-Anglo National Bank 
San Francisco 


Now! Pre-packaged 
~ American Express Travelers Cheques 


“After 3 months’ experience, our people were 
uniform in their praise of the new pre-packaged 
American Express Travelers Cheques,” reveals 
Mr. W. H. Smith. 


“Our branch managers say pre-packaged 
Cheques save both tellers and customers a 
great deal of time, help employees become 
active rather than passive merchandisers. Every 
branch reported a marked sales increase.” 


Other banks say this: “Handling time cut to 
90 seconds.” “New business grows fast.” “Cus- 
tomers enthusiastic.” “All our tellers sell them.” 
Join the growing list of top-flight banks who now 
enjoy increased sales, efficiency and customer 
goodwill—with new pre-packaged American 
Express Travelers Cheques. For further details 
or supplies, write to Mr. Olaf Ravndal, Senior 
Vice President & Treasurer, American Express 
Company, 65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


TELLER’S SALES KIT 


Handy sales kit contains eight different 
packages ranging in value from $50 to 
$1,000. Many banks have already placed 
a kit with every teller. 


JUST DATE—AND SELL THEM 


All the teller need do is add date. Issu- 
ing pre-packaged American Express 
Travelers Cheques is about as easy as 
handling the equivalent in cash. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


MONEY ORDERS + CREDIT CARDS + TRAVEL SERVICE - 


FIELD WAREHOUSING - 


OVERSEAS BANKING - 


FOREIGN REMITTANCES - 
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NO COUNTING—NO PAPER WORK 
Teller reaches for right package—that’s 
all. Information once supplied by teller 


is now pre-printed on purchaser’s appli- 
cation form. 


AT EVERY TELLER’S WINDOW 


Now every teller can handle American 
Express Travelers Cheques easily and 
profitably—help your bank achieve im- 
portant increases in sales. 


FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDING 





Our man in charge was telling us about 
it. He leaned forward, relishing the 
group’s inquisitive expressions. “There 
are,” he said, “the usual well-known 
routes. Then there is our route—some of 
us call it ‘The Phantom Route.’” 


We were waiting for him to explain 
when one of the listeners spoke up: 
“You mean we have established con- 
tact with a ghost train?” 


Our man laughed and went on. “Not 
quite, but we have developed some un- 
usual transit methods—ways of sending 
checks that you won’t find on any of 
the published timetables. 


“Here’s an example of how it works. 
For one correspondent friend we found 
that we could save time in clearing his 
cash letter by actually flying it in the 
direction opposite its destination.” He 


paused and smiled, “By doing this, 
we could make connections with a 
faster incoming plane. It meant a sav- 
ings of some two or three hours to him. 
We always look for quicker ways of 
getting transit items to us and we are 
helped considerably by the people at 
the Postal Service in doing this. 


“Pouch mail? Sure, it’s a regular part of 
the system. Making use of every clock- 
beating advantage, charting individual 
plans and the like—these add up to what 
we call ‘The Phantom Route.’” 


Of course, matching the ingenuity of 
these transportation methods is the fast 
work of our own people—in three shifts 
—around the clock. 


Bankers Trust check clearing opera- 
tions are planned to give you the earli- 
est availability of funds—regardless of 
volume. If you have a problem involv- 
ing delays in your own check clearing 
operation, why not let our route makers 
study the problem? The kind of imagi- 
nation they use has a way of produc- 
ing practical results. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





From Where We Sit... . 


WE MUST EDUCATE FOR FREEDOM 


AID the Directors of the Fund for Adult Education* 
S in a recent statement entitled Education for 
Public Responsibility, ‘“Belief in human freedom is 
belief in the capacities of the individual: his moral 
abilities voluntarily to respect restraints and assume 
obligations; his personal initiative and social cooperation 
to take part and to share in self-government. Belief in 
the capacities of the individual is belief in the power of 
education.” 

Regarding the threat and challenge posed by the 
Soviet Union, |the Fund Directors make these very 
significant observations: ‘“While their obvious threat is 
physical, their more subtle challenge is in the realms of 
beliefs and values. They challenge our fundamental 
conviction that free people can govern themselves. 
While always ready to use their military might, they 
patiently wait—expecting free societies to fail the long 
harsh test of moral purpose, political will and social 
wisdom. 

“The capabilities of the Soviet society rest squarely 
upon Soviet education. Soviet achievements in industry, 
agriculture, technology, science, diplomacy, propaganda, 
warfare, and many other fields attest the effectiveness 
of this Soviet resolve to make education the disciplined 
instrument of national purpose. 

“This danger gives an urgency to-.our meeting the 
requirements which are inherent in fréedom. Our educa- 
tion—dedicated to freedom—must be as purposeful and 
as effective as communist education for servitude. 

“Yet clearly our education cannot be imitative. As 
our principles and purposes are profoundly different, 
so, too, must be our practices. Their system calls for 
uncritical acceptance; ours seeks reasoned conviction. 
Theirs aims at conditioned response; ours seeks volun- 
tary action. Theirs rests on compelled service; ours pro- 
gresses through individual initiative. 


“If tyranny is to work, men must be’tutored in total- 
itarianism. If freedom is to work, education enabling 
individuals to develop their greatest potentialities—and 
inspiring them freely to serve the welfare of their 
society—is indispensable.” 

The statement, in brief, makes a strong case for en- 
larged and improved educational facilities, for better 
paid and better qualified teachers and educators, for 
more intense use by everyone, at every age level, of 
the educational opportunities that have been placed at 
their disposal. 

Says one especially significant paragraph, ‘“The prin- 
cipal educational task of schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities is to discipline and enlighten the minds of 
their students—to teach them how to think; to com- 
municate; to analyze, to criticize, to judge, to decide; to 
be familiar with basic facts and ideas; to cultivate their 
curiosity and to release their powers of creativity; to 
have them learn to learn. This tremendous task leaves 
no room or time for the irrelevant, the trivial. or the 
merely indulgent.” 


*An independent organization established in 1951 by The Ford Founda- 
tion. Address: 200 Bloomingdale Road, White Plains, New York. 
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The Fund Directors propose, in general, ‘“‘that varied ~ 
and systematic opportunities be provided for the edu- 
eation of leaders and emerging leaders for their public 
responsibilities . . . both in educational institutions— 
universities, colleges and schools—and within the circle 
of various organizations.”. The task, they continue, 
“will require commitment, imagination, energy, money, — 
and time from many sources. It will be expensive. But 
its costs will be slight compared to the consequences 
if it is left undone, for this could mean the very undoing 
of our free way of life. . .” 


In full accord with the aims and purposes of the Dir- 
ectors of The Fund for Adult Education are those of the 
ABA’s Committee for Economic Growth without In- 
flation; for adherence by our citizenry to the principles 
that make for economic stability is an absolute essential 
to the achievement of every other kind of stability, and 
good government is impossible without it. 


Bankers can spell out those principles as few others 
ean. Said Purdue’s Earl Butz, as quoted in these columns 
some years ago, ‘“The country banker is in an excellent 
position to influence public opinion at the grass roots 
in thousands of American communities. He is truly a 
‘Professor of Adult Education’ for millions of Americans 
whose thinking he influences. He sits at the inner 
counsels of the financial mechanism which makes the 
free enterprise system work. He understands it. He 
thoroughly believes in it.” 


In his address before the recently held National Instal- 
ment Credit Conference (see page 28), Casimir A. 
Sienkiewicz, chairman of the Committee for Economic 
Growth without Inflation, said of its program, ‘‘It is 
one of the most significant of undertakings, and it 
comes at the time when we need knowledgeable under- 
standing of current developments as they affect our 
economy today and as they will influence our economic 
well-being tomorrow.” He told his audience that his 
committee would continue its legislative, speaking, and 
other activities to the utmost of its ability. ““But,’”’ he 
added, “‘we can only prepare and make the ammunition 
available. The use of it is in your hands.”’ 

We have previously devoted considerable space to the 
fine programs of adult education sponsored by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States and the 
American Farm Bureau Federation; and there are many, 
many others. 

There would seem, in fact, to be a surfeit of oppor- 
tunities to teach and to learn the conditions of freedom. 
It only remains for a sufficient number of individuals to 
make proper use of them, and in this context that means 
bankers. 


Editor 


BANKERS MONTHLY e@ April 15, 1960 
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personality. And, a bank’s personality, too, 
Andrew McNally Ill, President . is visible in the “face” it turns to the public 
Horry B. Clow ©. L. Metbenaben — its buildings, its people, its checks. 
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When you choose a La Monte Safety Paper 
for your checks you can be sure its quality, 
pleasing color and fine writing surface will 
EDITORIAL make the right impression. It will also afford 
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banks have made La Monte Safety Papers 
their first choice. 
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A MATTER OF TEMPO 


Advertising messages about bank transit service have been 
burdened with cliches for years. The truth is, we can collect 
your items as fast as any bank. 

But in addition we are prepared to move more deliberately 
in those areas where extra care and individual attention 
require a slower tempo. 

This is one of the reasons why we number among our 
correspondents more than 700 banks which we have been 


serving continuously for more than half a century. 


THE 
HANOVER 
BANK 


NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Foreign Transactions - Portfolio Review - Snap-Out Carbon Checks - Air Mail-Pouch Loose - Letters of Credit - HANCORE Plan - Credit Information 
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THE TOP OF THE FINANCIAL NEWS 


LEGISLATION 


The Bars Come Down 


In a dramatic, surprise move last 
month, New York State enacted far- 
reaching banking legislation that: 

@ Permits formation after June 30 of 
statewide bank holding companies 
under state regulation (as well as 
under existing Federal regulation). 

@ Allows New York City banks to 
open branches or merge banks in rich 
suburban Nassau and Westchester 
counties, and vice versa. 

@ Gives some additional branching 
privileges to savings banks and sav- 
ings and loan associations. 

The new law climaxes a bitter five- 
year battle. Among those who actively 
pressed for such legislation were G. 
Russell Clark, NYS Superintendent 
of Banks, John J. McCloy, chairman 
of The Chase Manhattan Bank, James 
S. Rockefeller, president of The First 
National City Bank of New York, 
and William S. Renchard, president 
of Chemical Bank New York Trust 
Co. Arrayed against the bank expan- 


sion bill were the New York State, 


Bankers Association and many lead- 
ing suburban bankers. 


Backers of the omnibus bill ap- 
peared to be making little new head- 
way up until just a few hours before 
the NYS legislature’s startling reversal 
last month. 

Prior to the new law, domestic 
branches of the Manhattan-based 


CHASE'S McCLOY 
After five years of stalemate, a surprise victory at Albany. 


banks were restricted to the five 


‘boroughs of New York City. Forma- 


tion of new bank holding companies 
was blocked by a “‘temporary”’ freeze 
law initiated in 1957 and extended in 
1958 and 1959. 


When & How? Just when and 
how New York banks will take ad- 
vantage of the new law is not yet 
clear. For one thing, attractive bank 
acquisitions may prove on the ex- 
pensive side. Already, prices of subur- 
ban bank stocks have jumped sharply 
in anticipation of a possible merger 
wave. This alone could cause pros- 
pective buyers to move slowly. 

At any rate, most of the big NYC 
banks have been keeping mum on 
any expansion plans they may have. 
The First National City Bank, how- 
ever, has had a holding company 
plan in the works for some time, and 
presumably will now step up its efforts 
to bring the company into existence. 
Under the proposal, the new com- 
pany, First New York Corp., would 
initially acquire First National City 
Bank, First National City Trust Co. 
and The County Trust Co. of subur- 
ban White Plains. The deal faces 
another hurdle, though: the Federal 
Reserve has so far refused to give its 
blessing. 

The Chase Manhattan Bank, in 
contrast, has long held that direct 
branching is preferable to the holding 
company as a means of expansion. 
However, Chase has never completely 
shut the door to the latter possibility. 


FNCB’S ROCKEFELLER 


Chemical Bank New York Trust 
Co. was one of the few Wall Street 
banks to set forth its views on ex- 
pansion in its 1959 annual report. 
Said the bank: “‘The demand for an 


extension of our facilities to outlying 


areas continues to increase with the 
movement of many families to the 
suburbs and the need of commercial 
enterprises to follow them. We stand 
ready to answer this call as soon as 
state legislation is enacted to permit 
us to expand our operating area be- 
yond the limits of the present bank- 
ing district.” 

It’s quite possible some of the state’s 
bank expansion activity may originate 
outside New York City. For example, 
certain upstate banks facing stiff com- 
petition from Marine Midland Corp., 
New York’s only existing statewide 
bank holding company, may decide 
to unite under holding companies of 
their own. A holding company tie-up 
with other upstate banks and/or a 
Wall Street institution could prove 
particularly valuable to the local bank 
in meeting the expansion needs of 
growth industries in its area. 


Impact Elsewhere? What effect 
the change in New York will have on 
other states remains to be seen. But 
the question is significant because in ° 
the past New York often has set the 
pattern for banking legislation else- 
where. 

At present, branch banking is pro- 
hibited in some 14 states and limited 
in about 19 others. Of late, the bank 


CHEMICAL’S RENCHARD 





EXISTING BANK HOLDING COMPANIES 
Registered with the Federal Reserve Board 
By location of principal office. 


Firstamerica Corp., Los Angeles, Cal. 


The Atlantic National Bank of Jacksonville, Fla. 
Atlantic Trust Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Barnett National Securities Corp., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Consolidated Naval Stores Co., Sebring, Fla. 


Trust Co. of Georgia, Atlanta 

Trust Co. of Georgia Associates, Atlanta 

Citizens & Southern Holding Co., Savannah, Ga. 

The Citizens & Southern National Bank, Savannah, Ga. 


St. Joseph Agency, Inc., South Bend, ind. 
St. Joseph Bank & Trust Co., South Bend, Ind. 


Brenton Companies, Des Moines, la. 
Trustees, First National Bank of Louisville, Ky. 
Eastern Trust & Banking Co., Bangor, Me. 


Baystate Corp., Boston, Mass. 
The National Shawmut Bank of Boston, Mass. 
Shawmut Association, Boston, Mass. 


Bank Shares Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 

First Bank Stock Corp., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Northwest Bancorp., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Otto Bremer Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


The Kemper Investment Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


Keystone Corp., Kansas City, Mo. 
General Bancshares Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 


Montana Shares, Inc., Havre 
New Hampshire Bankshares, Inc., Nashua 


Marine Midland Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Empire Shares Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Illinois Shares Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Southeastern Shares Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Financial Institutions, Inc., Warsaw, N. Y. 


BancOhio Corp., Columbus 
The Springfield Savings Society of Clark County, O. 


Hamilton National Associates, inc., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Tennessee Shares Corp., Knoxville 


Farmers & Mechanics Trust Co., Childress, Tex. 
The Fort Worth National Bank, Tex. 
C. B. Investment Corp., Houston, Tex. 


First Security Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


The First Virginia Corp., Arlington 
Old Dominion Bank, Arlington, Va. 
Dominion Securities, Inc., Richmond, Va. 


Union Bond & Mortgage Co., Port Angeles, Wash. 
Old National Corp., Spokane, Wash. 


The Marine Corp., Milwaukee, Wis. 
First Wisconsin Bankshares Corp., Milwaukee 


Bank of Montreal, Canada 
The Canadian Bank of Commerce, Toronto 


The Bank of Tokyo, Ltd., Japan 


expansion issue has been particularly 
hot in Massachusetts, Illinois, Wis- 
consin and Missouri. 


So far as bank holding companies 
are concerned, 49 of them were re- 
gistered under the Federal Bank 
Holding Company Act at last report 
(table). The 49 companies controlled 
418 banks in 38 states. Combined de- 
posits: $16 billion. Many of these 
companies are quite small, but a few 
rank among the nation’s major fi- 
nancial institutions. 


Whatever the future course of bank 
expansion, New York’s new law ap- 
pears certain to become one of the 
most important pieces of financial 
legislation in U. S. history. 

(For the latest on pending Federal bank 
merger legislation, see page 15). 


BANK STOCKS 
Listed or OTC ? 


The possibility that several major 
bank holding companies will be formed 
in New York raises an interesting 
question for those who follow bank 
stocks: Will the new companies list 
their shares on a stock exchange? 
Nearly all bank stocks are of course 
traded over-the-counter. But not so 
the shares of all bank holding com- 
panies. 

Marine Midland,Firstamerica Corp. 
and General Bancshares Corp. are 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change; First Wisconsin Bankshares 
and Northwest Bancorp. are listed on 
the Midwest Stock Exchange. On the 
other hand, Baystate Corp. and First 
Bank Stock Corp. are unlisted issues. 


CORPORATIONS 
Whither Loan Demand? 


That corporate credit demands are 
likely to remain strong throughout the 
year is indicated by the annual SEC- 
Commerce Department survey of 
capital spending plans. According to 
the survey released last month, busi- 
ness expenditures on new plant and 
equipment are expected to hit $37 
billion in 1960, up $4.5 billion or 14 
per cent over last year. This total 
would match 1957’s record investment. 

Across the Board. What’s more, all 
major industries are figuring to con- 
tribute to the rise. Biggest increase is 
planned by manufacturers, particular- 
ly those in durable goods industries. 
Indeed, the latter group expects to 
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New 
performance 


records 
set by AMF 


In 1959, American Machine & Foundry Company enjoyed 
the most successful year in its history. AMF’s 26,077 stock- 
holders and 13,475 employees can well be proud of this 
achievement. Furthermore, successes recorded in 1959 
promise even healthier revenues and profits for 1960—AMF’s 
60th anniversary year. 


A few of the highlights of 1959: 


AMF sales and rentals totalled $283,754,- 
000—an increase of 23% over the year 
before. 


New Records 


Net Income AMF net income increased 67% —$19,043,- 

Upe7s 000 in 1959 compared with $11,423,000 for 
1958. 

1959 Stock AMF common stock was split two for one 

a on October 16, 1959, and a dividend of 

Increase 32%¢ per share on the new shares was 


paid in the fourth quarter—the equiva- 
lent of 65¢ per share on the old shares... 
a 30% increase. 1959 marked AMF’s 33rd 
consecutive dividend year. 


Leisure Time Products for the Consumer... 
Creators and Producers of 
Atomic and Electromechanical Equipment 
for Industry and Defense 


American Machine & Foundry Company 
April 15, 1960 





Backlog & AMF ended the year with a record back- 

peiture Rentals tog of $158,372,000, which does not include 
future rentals from leased machinery. 

Best AMF Pinspotter installations far ex- 


Bowling Year ceeded expectations. 


R&D | AMF research and development facilities 
Expansion were expanded andthe program broadened. 
Record | AMF international sales volume increased 
international = =_—_-4% over the 1958 high. 


» All of these accomplishments, plus many more, are detailed 


in the 1959 AMF Annual Report. We will be pleased to send 


you a copy. 


MOREHEAD PATTERSON 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


free einen RR EES HEIR mae enmeniniis 


Mr. C. J. Johnson, Secretary 

American Machine & Foundry Company 
Executive Offices, AMF Building , Room 36 
261 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


Please send me a copy of your 1959 Annual Report. 
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boost outlays by a thumping 33 per 
cent this year. : 

While corporate financing at banks 
and in the capital market should be 
substantial, no big upsurge is in sight. 
For one thing, business inventory 
building probably will slow down now 
that the post-steel-strike rush is over. 
For another, corporate liquidity is 
relatively high right now as com- 
panies continue to generate funds in- 
ternally. 

Short vs. Long. In the period just 
ahead, company treasurers may be in- 
clined to use bank credit, where pos- 
sible, in preference to bond financing. 
In the first place, the current empha- 
sis in capital spending is on equip- 
ment and modernization, rather than 
on large additions to capacity. More- 
over, some treasurers may temporari- 
ly delay long-term financing plans in 
the hope of obtaining lower interest 
costs later on. 

So far in 1960, commercial and in- 
dustrial loans at banks in leading 
cities have increased $589 million, 
compared with a drop of $79 million 
in the like period last year. Loans to 
manufacturers of metals and metal 
products have jumped $746 million 
since the first of the year, reflecting 
widespread inventory building by 
steel users. 


MERGERS 


In Business 


Wells Fargo Bank American Trust 
Co. officially came into being one day 
last month. Product of a merger join- 
ing venerable Wells Fargo Bank and 
the multi-office American Trust Co. 
(BANKERS MONTHLY, Dec. 15, 1959), 
the new institution has resources of 
$2.6 billion, capital of $167 million. 
Based in San Francisco, the bank will 
operate 115 branches in 15 northern 
California counties. 

Management will be headed by I. 
W. Hellman, 60, chairman; Ransom 
M. Cook, 60, president; Dwight W. 
Chapman, 60, executive vice president 
and chairman of the loan committee; 
and H. Stephen Chase, F. J. Hellman, 
58, and R. H. Rebele, 56, executive 
vice presidents. Other members of the 
merged bank’s senior management 
group: Oliver Carlson, J. O. Elmer, 
Lester H. Empey, Stuart A. Heatley 
and Edgar D. O’Brien, senior vice 
presidents; Bradley B. Brown and H. 
G. King, vice presidents and senior 
trust officers; Ralph R. Emery, vice 


RANSOM M. COOK 
Wells Fargo American Trust 


president and cashier; Owen T. Jones, 
vice president and controller; and 
Henry B. Davidson, general auditor. 


Commented able, personable Ran- 
som Cook: “The merger brings to- 
gether American Trust Co., a pioneer 
in the field of branch banking and 
‘retail’ banking services, and Wells 
Fargo Bank, a unit-type bank with 
outstanding skill in the field of ‘whole- 
sale’ and specialized banking ser- 
vices.” 


In Progress 


The proposed merger of Chicago 
National Bank into Harris Trust & 
Savings Bank (BANKERS MONTHLY, 
March 15) moved nearer completion 
as directors of both banks late last 
month formally OK’d an exchange of 
1 1/7 shares of Harris stock for each 
share of Chicago National. Under 
these terms, present Harris holders 
will own about 85 per cent of the 
stock in the $1 billion (resources) in- 
stitution. ~ 

Target date for the actual merger: 
October 24. 


Fifty-four-year-old Kenneth V. 
Zwiener will continue as president and 
chief executive officer, and Stanley G. 
Harris will become chairman. Lester 
Armour, chairman of Chicago Na- 
tional, will become vice chairman of 
Harris Trust, and Frank G. Anger, 
president of Chicago National, will 
be named a senior vice president of 
Harris. 


Broader Base. Said Messrs. 


> 


Zwiener and Armour in their joint — 
statement: “The business conducted ~ 
by the two institutions is unusually — 
complementary . . . Harris has long 
had an active commercial banking de- 
partment (serving) local, regional and 
national business firms. In addition it 
has a substantial trust department and 
occupies a national position as an un- 
derwriter of tax-exempt securities. 

“Chicago National has long ex- 
perience . . . in personal banking . . 
also enjoys active banking relation- 
ships with businesses and banks in the 
Midwest... 

“The merged banks will have an 
enlarged capital base and lending ca- 
pacity which are important in main- 
taining effective competition for busi- 
ness of larger corporations.” 


@ Top management of the consoli- 
dated Baltimore National Bank will 
consist of Hooper S. Miles, 64, chair- 
man and chief executive officer; 
Robert D. H. Harvey, 39, vice chair- 
man; and Tilton H. Dobbin, 42, pres- 
ident. As announced earlier, Baltimore 
National is to be formed via a merger 
of Fidelity-Baltimore National Bank 
(assets: $305 million) and Maryland 
Trust Co. ($116 million). 


@ Six Alaskan banks merged under the 
name National Bank of Alaska to 
form the biggest (resources: $60 mil- 
lion) banking institution in the state. 
Senior officers of the consolidated 
bank are O. A. Torgerson, chairman 
of the board; W. A. Bates, chairman 
of the executive committee; J. J. 
Conway, chairman of the advisory 
committee; and E. E. Rasmuson, 
president. - 


EXECUTIVES 


Changes of the Month 


Ralph J. Voss, 49, last month was 
named president of First National 
Bank of Oregon (resources: $971 mil- 
lion), to sueceed C. B. Stephenson, 
64, who will step up to chairman 
September 1. Ernest B. MacNaugh- 
ton, president of the bank from 1932 
to 1947 and chairman since then, will 
become honorary chairman. 

At the same time, Russell M. Col- 
well, head of the bank’s investment 
division, and C. E. Hedberg and 
Harold M. Phillips, both administra- 
tive officers, were elected senior vice 
presidents. 


Same Family. Since 1946 Ralph 
Voss has been associated with Cali- 
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RALPH J. VOSS 
First National Bank of Oregon 


fornia Bank, which, like First Na- 
tional Bank of Oregon, is a subsidiary 
of Firstamerica Corp. He came to 
West Coast banking from Continental 
Illinois National Bank & Trust Co. of 
Chicago, as did both Frank L. King, 
now chairman of Firstamerica and 
California Bank, and Clifford Tweter, 
executive vice president of First- 
america and president of California 
Bank. 

Advancing quickly, Mr. Voss was 
named vice president in charge of 
commercial loan supervision in 1952, 
a member of the executive depart- 
ment in 1957, a senior vice president 
in 1959. 

@ At California Bank last month, Hal 
Mendon, 59, moved up from senior 
vice president to executive vice presi- 
dent. Named senior vice presidents 
were Forrest W. Denning, 52, of the 
instalment loan department; Fred S. 
Huber, 46, head of branch admini- 
stration; and William R. Schroll, 
head of the real estate loan depart- 
ment. 

e@The National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston named three officers to the 
new post of senior vice president. They 
are D. Thomas Trigg, head of the loan 
division; Arthur W. Deibert, head of 
the administrative division; and John 
K. Benson, comptroller. 

®@ James N. Land Sr., who recently 
retired as senior vice president of 
Mellon National Bank & Trust Co. 
at the age of 65, was elected a direc- 
tor of The First Boston Corp., big, 
nationwide investment banking house. 
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Prior to joining Mellon National in 
1948, Mr. Land was associated with 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, 
Smith, Barney & Co. and Mellon 
Securities Corp. He also is a director 
of Equitable Gas Co. and Crucible 
Steel Co. of America. 


@ Louis Lieberbaum, Walter C. Craw- 
ford and Clement M. Stuart have 
joined D. H. Blair & Co., New York 
money and stock brokerage firm, as 
general partners. Under a general re- 
organization and expansion, Mr. Lie- 
berbaum will head the account man- 
agement division for _ individual 
customers; Mr. Crawford will head 
the institutional department; and Mr. 
Stuart will represent the firm on the 
floor of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Other general partners are 
Robert W. Miller (underwriting), 
Charles J. Miller (money brokerage) 
and Kenneth B. Ortmann (customer 
securities). 


TRUSTS 
Stock Study 


Another dazzling growth figure re- 
lating to non-insured corporate pen- 
sion funds was disclosed last month. 


Here’s the gleaming new First 
National Bank Building in the 
heart of downtown Minneapolis. 
The 28-story structure features a 
“curtain wall" exterior sheathed 
in glass, aluminum and steel. The 
first five floors will house First 
National Bank of Minneapolis, 
largest (resources: $508 million) 
of the 86 banks affiliated with 
First Bank Stock Corp. 











JAMES N. LAND, SR. 
The First Boston Corp. 


In the past decade, pension fund 
holdings of stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange jumped by 
2,060 per cent, the exchange reported. 
During the same period, investment 
company holdings of NYSE listed 
stocks increased ‘‘only” fivefold, and 
insurance company holdings little 
more than doubled. The market value 
of all Big Board stocks tripled in the 
period. 

At the end of 1959, the non-insured 
corporate pension funds—most of 
which are administered by bank trust 
departments—o wned $10.8 billion 
worth of NYSE listed stocks. 

Bank -managed personal trusts, 
which hold about $32 billion of stocks 
(BANKERS MONTHLY, Aug. 15, 1959), 
were not covered in the exchange’s 
latest study. In such accounts, of 
course, an individual’s funds are in- 


' vested on a segregated basis and not 


pooled (except where a common trust 
fund is used). Thus in this capacity, 
according to the exchange’s definition, 
banks act as “intermediaries” rather 
than as “‘institutions.” 


BANKING FIGURES 


Consolidated Recap 

Complete year-end figures on the 
nation’s banking system (table) were 
reported this month in the First 1960 
Edition of the Rand McNally Interna- 
tional Bankers Directory. Following 
are highlights: 
@ At year’s end there were 14,070 
banks and 10,141 bank branches in 
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HOW U.S. BANKING FIGURES CONTINUE TO RISE 


December 31 Figures 


Number of 
Benks Branches 


14,070 10,141 
14,101 9,557 
14,176 8,732 
14,275 8,025 
14,345 7,508 
14,461 6,807 
14,601 6,323 
14,672 5,909 
14,731 5,582 
14,754 5,224 
14,808 4,207 


15,167 3,802 
15,957 3,287 


Year 


1959 
1958 
1957 
1956 
1955 
1954 
1953 
1952 
1951 
1950 
1945 


1940 
1935 


Und. 
Profits, 


Surplus Reserves Deposits 


$258.4 
252.1 
234.9 
230.2 
229.2 
213.1 
203.0 
198.1 
188.2 
177.4 
167.3 


76.7 
56.0 


11.6 
10.9 
10.3 
10.0 
9.3 
8.5 
8.2 
7.6 
7.2 
5.3 


3.8 
3.2 


5.9 
5.7 
5.0 
4.8 
4.7 
4.4 
4.1 
4.0 
3.7 
2.4 


1.6 
1.2 


Source: Rand McNally International Bankers Directory. 


the U. S. That was 31 fewer banks 
than a year earlier, but 584 more 
branches. While a substantial number 
of new banks were opened in 1959, 
this was more than offset by the con- 
tinuing merger trend. 


@ Reflecting a banner business year 
(despite the steel strike) and the re- 
sulting heavy demand for funds, loans 
outstanding at U. S. banks jumped 
$15.5 billion to a record $138.3 billion. 


@ Total deposits, however, rose only 
$6.3 billion to $258.4 billion. 


@ To obtain funds to make loans, 
therefore, the nation’s banks reduced 
their holdings of Government securi- 
ties by $7.8 billion to $66.7 billion, 
one of the lowest year-end totals in 
the postwar era. 


@ As a net result of these and other 
developments, total U. S. banking 
resources increased $8.5 billion in 1959 
to 4 whopping $288.1 billion. 


FINANCIAL BRIEFS 


@ The 12 New York City Clearing 
House banks earned about $86 mil- 
lion in the first quarter, up nearly 25 
per cent over the like period last year, 
M. A. Schapiro & Co., Inc., estimates. 
These results are before profits or 
losses on sales of securities, charge- 
offs and recoveries, and transfers to 
or from reserves. 


@ The impact of higher money rates 
on a sales finance company is clearly 
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reflected in the annual report released 
last month by big General Motors 
Acceptance Corp. Even though GM- 
AC’s gross income from financing rose 
4 per cent last year, net income 
dropped 15 per cent. Most of the earn- 
ings decline was ‘“‘directly attribut- 
able to the higher rates of interest 
paid on affected borrowings.” 


@ Growth and protection against in- 
flation get top billing in a new com- 
mon stock common trust fund estab- 
lished last month by The Citizens & 
Southern National Bank. ‘‘The objec- 
tive,” says C&S vice president Harvey 
Hill, “‘will be the investment of funds 
in a diversified group of high quality 
common stocks in dynamic industries, 
which, it is believed, will provide 
reasonable income and capital appre- 
ciation over the longer term . 
Many accounts do not require a 
balanced investment portfolio such as 
is found in the (bank’s) discretionary 
common trust fund.” 


@ The Ministry of the Belgian Congo 
and Ruanda Urundi last month an- 
nounced it has arranged a $20 million 
credit with a group of American banks 
to help finance economic development. 
The credit will be guaranteed by the 
Kingdom of Belgium, have maturities 
of from three to five years with in- 
terest at 6 per cent. Participating in 
the credit are Morgan Guaranty Trust 
Co. of New York (manager), The 
Chase Manhattan Bank, The First 
National City Bank of New York, 


Resources Securities 


$288.1 
279.6 
261.1 
254.3 
252.0 
234.1 
222.2 
216.5 
205.4 
193.6 
179.1 


85.6 
64.7 


Dollars in Billions 


U. S$. Govt. Other 


Securities 


Loans and 
Discounts 


$66.7 
74.5 
66.3 
67.0 
72.1 
78.0 
73.1 
73.3 
71.8 
73.3 
101.9 


21.1 
15.4 


122.8 
116.8 
111.9 
104.7 
86.8 
81.5 
76.7 
68.8 
61.3 
30.7 


24.0 
20.7 


Manufacturers Trust Co., Belgian- 
American Banking Corp., Brown Bros. 
Harriman & Co., The First Pennsyl- 
vania Banking & Trust Co., Conti- 
nental Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Co. of Chicago, The Northern Trust 
Co. and The National Shawmut Bank 
of Boston. 


@ The Federal Reserve Board said it 
still is “concerned with evasive ex- 
tensions of bank credit for the purpose 
of carrying registered stocks and ex- 
pects banks to be alert in detecting 
and preventing attempts to circum- 
vent the basic purposes” of Regula- 
tion U. 


@ The most active managing under- 
writers of new municipal issues in 
1959, as reported by the Investment 
Bankers Association: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co., The Chase Manhattan Bank, 
Bank of America, The First National 
City Bank of New York, Bankers 
Trust Co. and The First Boston Corp. 


@ Arthur O. Dietz and Ralph T. 
Reed, presidents, respectively, of C.I.- 
T. Financial Corporation and the 
American Express Company, have 
signed an agreement launching a new 
jointly owned company that will en- 
gage in consumer and industrial finan- 
cing operations on an international 
scale. Each of the companies will pro- 
vide half of the projected initial capi- 
talization of $5,000,000. 

The new company plans to begin 
operations in the United Kingdom 
and West Germany. 
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The right kind of correspondent banking 
is like the water you drink. 


It costs you practically nothing—and you can't 
get along without it. You tap 

the Philadelphia area’s richest “reservoir” 

of correspondent experience and 

helpfulness when you do business with 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803. Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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On Plain Sighite. 


THE BEST LOAN COLLATERAL 


While inventories are generally in plain sight they are often overlooked 
as prime collateral for secured loans. 


So MR. LOAN OFFICER — the next time you see INVENTORY in 
plain sight on a financial statement — why not call in Lawrence. The use 
of Lawrence Field Warehouse Receipts enables your bank to make safe 
and profitable inventory loans, and to provide your customers with needed 
working capital on a secured basis. 


.++I$ UKE CERTIFIED ON CHECKS 
NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 
37 Drumm Street, San Francisco 11 + 100 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 2 + 79 Wall Street, New York 5 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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New Federal bank merger legislation may be in the cards for this year after 
all. The House Banking Committee last month cleared a slightly amended version of 
the Senate—passed Robertson bill. Coincidentally perhaps, the committee’s action 
came on the same day New York’s big bank expansion law was enacted (page 5). 

The Robertson bill would center Federal control over bank mergers in the 
three bank supervisory agencies, as advocated by the agencies themselves and ABA. 
The Justice Department also would have a voice in bank merger decisions, but it 
would not be binding. 


The recent sharp drop in bond yields has dimmed prospects for the compromise 
Government bond interest rate bill. This is the measure that would permit the 
Treasury to exceed the 4 1/4 per cent ceiling on new bond issues under certain 
circumstances or within certain limits (BANKERS MONTHLY, March 15). 

The Administration is as determined as ever to press for relief from the 
onerous ceiling, but it faces an uphill battle against Congressional liberals. 

(For details of the Treasury’s April financing, see page 25.) 


As this is written, a Senate subcommittee headed by Paul Douglas (D., Ill.) 
is in the midst of hearings on Douglas’ bill "to require lenders and vendors to tell 
the truth about interest rates and finance charges." 

Almost everyone, it seems, is in favor of the bill’s broad objective. "Its 
introduction," observed Thomas C. Boushall, chairman of The Bank of Virginia, "reads 
like a brief that approves of motherhood and disapproves of sin." 


But Mr. Boushall (whose bank has long stressed consumer credit) and others 
take strong exception to the technical considerations involved. 

The Douglas bill would require instalment lenders to express interest charges 
in writing to the borrower in terms of simple interest on an annual basis. That is, 
rates would have to be figured on the unpaid balance, rather than on the original 
full amount of the loan. What's more, service charges, insurance costs, etc., would 
have to be included in the interest figure. 

Opponents of the measure say such computations would be unduly complex and 
costly, and the average borrower wouldn’t understand them anyway. 

Moreover, opponents say, the Douglas bill is a needless invasion of states’ 
rights; at present, some 30 states have interest disclosure laws of their own. 


As it stands, the Douglas bill names the Federal Reserve Board to police 
consumer finance charges. However, Fed Chairman Martin was quick to point out that 
such matters are "foreign" to the board’s responsibilities, and should properly rest 
with the Federal Trade Commission, whose job it is to regulate trade practices. 

Time is too short to permit passage of the Douglas bill this year, but it or 
a revised version would appear to stand a good chance in the next Congress. 
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SOUTHWEST 


Ernest J. HULTGREN 
Asst. Vice-President 


STATES 


These are the 25 men of the Banks and Bankeg¢jo, 
Division of The First National Bank of Chicagtyisic 
They have but one job—to serve our more thi@anc: 
2,000 correspondent banks. le fc 

Each man is assigned a specific geographicg4 |}, 
area. Each is well informed and prepared Snke 
solve the problems of bankers within his territot}p a) 
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H. STANLEY PICKFORD 
Asst. Cashier 


Joseru C. FENNER LAWRENCE J. Berry H. RoBERT GRIDLEY 
Asst. Cashier Asst. Cashier 











. ARTHUR F. STAKE 
Asst. Cashier Asst. Cashier 

















Joun K. TULL 
Asst. Cashier 


SOUTHEAST R 


ANDREW J. NIELO 
Asst. Cashier 
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C. HuGH ALBERS 
Asst. Cashier SPECIAL Crar.es L. MonROoE 
SERVICES en 
Bank§Close contact with our ten other commercial Ravesiens Bi Sian: 


Chicafrisions gives these men a wealth of the latest 
lore Wi@ancial and industrial information—all avail- 
efor the use of our correspondents. 


graphi@A letter or phone call to the Banks and 
pared fnkers Division will-bring you more informa- 
terri about our correspondent services. 





rst ational Bank of Chicago 


born, Monroe & Clark Streets © Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Information about the Big World? 


Can you provide your customers with advice on conditions in 
foreign countries, guidance on international markets, credit 
information on foreign companies? You can -— quickly, effec- 
tively and conveniently - through Chemical Bank New York 
Trust Company’s foreign correspondents who maintain more 
than 50,000 offices abroad. 

These overseas correspondents know intimately the full 
range of local business conditions. This knowledge, plus fre- 
quent field trips by officers of our International Division, can 


be of benefit to your bank and to your customers engaged in 


foreign trade. 


Get the extra measure of world-wide banking service —- Gold 
Medal Service - by making Chemical Bank New York Trust 
Company your active New York correspondent. 


CHEMICAL BANK. 
NEW YORK 
MTU OT Eh 


165 Broadway, New York 15 


P. S. To introduce one of our information 
services to you, we shall be pleased to 
send you recent issues of our Interna- 
tional Economic Survey, upon request. 
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THE CASE FOR THE UNIFORM 
COMMERCIAL CODE 


The Several Uniform Acts Are Obsolete 


Adoption of the Uniform Commercial Code, says this pioneer advocate of uni- 
formity, offers the only effective means of reconciling the maze of conflicting in- 
terpretations of existing law that have been handed down through the years. 
Five states have already adopted the 1958 Code, and plans are underway to in- 
troduce it into the legislatures of many others. 


HE NATIONAL CONFERENCE of Com- 
missioners on Uniform State Laws 
met for the first time on August 

24, 1892, in Saratoga, New York. 
Since then that organization has 
played a very useful part in the im- 
provement of state law; and its prod- 
uct has been primarily concerned with 
the regulation of commercial trans- 
actions. 


As early as 1896 the Conference pro- 
mulgated the Negotiable Instruments 
Law, and thereafter in quick succes- 
sion it offered to the legislatures of 
the states the Uniform Sales Act 
(1906), the Uniform Warehouse Re- 
ceipts Act (1906), the Uniform Bills 
of Lading Act (1909), and the Uni- 
form Stock Transfer Act (1909). Sub- 
sequently,—but separated from these 
earlier acts by quite a few years—it 
produced the Uniform Trust Receipts 
Act (1933). 


Of these acts, three were enacted by 
every state—the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law, the Uniform Warehouse 
Receipts Act and.the Uniform Stock 
Transfer Act. The other acts were 
widely, although not universally, ac- 
cepted by state legislatures. 

*Mr. Schnader is senior partner in the Philadelphia 
law firm Schnader, Harrison, Segal & Lewis. 
He is first vice president of the American Law In- 
stitute and a former president and present chair- 
man of the Commercial Code Committee of the 


National Conference of Commissioners on Uni- 
form State Laws. 
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By WILLIAM A. SCHNADER* 


Meanwhile, the Conference had 
also adopted a Uniform Chattel 
Mortgage Act and a Uniform Con- 
ditional Sales Act. The former was 
enacted by only one state and the 
Conditional Sales Act by only 12. 
And the Conference in 1945 withdrew 
its recommendation of both of these 
acts for the reason that Article 9 of 
the Uniform Commercial Code, then 
in course of preparation, would super- 
sede them. 


WILLIAM A. SCHNADER 


Early in their history it became ap- 
parent that both the Negotiable In- 
struments Law and the Uniform Sales 
Act should be substantially amended. 
Said Walter D. Malcolm, Boston bank 
attorney in the April 1958 issue of 
The Business Lawyer, “ .. . The 
Negotiable Instruments Law was con- 
ceived and drafted in hardly more 
than one year’s time by a single 
draftsman . . It was modeled 
closely upon the English Bills of Ex- 
change Act, which was enacted by 
Parliament in England in 1882. Simi- 
larly, the Uniform Sales Act . 
was only a slight revision of the Eng- 
lish Sale of Goods Act . . . enacted 
by Parliament in 1893. 

“Consequently, both these acts 
were prepared against the background 
of commercial practices in vogue in the 
latter part of the last century before 
the days of the automobile and the 
many other revolutionary changes 
that have taken place since that time. 
In fact, both acts carry almost more 
of the flavor of English practices and 
terminology than American. . .” 

The Conference appointed commit- 
tees to prepare amendments to these 
acts and also to the Uniform Ware- 
house Receipts Act, which was found 
to be in some respects inconsistent 
with the Uniform Sales Act. 

The Committee on Amendments to 
the Negotiable Instruments Law made 
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little progress, but in 1922 the Con- 
ference recommended to the states 
amendments to both the Uniform 
Sales Act and the Uniform Ware- 
house Receipts Act. 

Although the Warehouse Receipts 
Act had been enacted by all the states 
and the Sales Act had been adopted 
by as many as 37 states, in the 37 
years that have elapsed since they 
were recommended only 11 states 
have enacted the amendments to the 
Sales Act and only 16 the amendments 
to the Warehouse Receipts Act. 

Because of the increasing inade- 
quacy of the Uniform Sales Act, the 
Merchants Association of New York 
in the late 1930’s started a movement 
to have Congress enact a federal sales 
act which would apply to all sales 
transactions in interstate commerce. 
The proponents of the law realized, 
however, that while it was bad enough 
to have a variety of state laws regulat- 
ing sales, it would be much worse to 
superimpose on them a federal law on 
the same subject. When, therefore, 
the National Conference of Commis- 
sioners on Uniform State Laws agreed 
promptly to undertake a revision of 
the Uniform Sales Act, they relin- 
quished their attempt to modernize 
the law by obtaining federal legisla- 
tion. This act ultimately became 
Article 2 of the Uniform Commercial 
« Code. 


Needed: A Uniform Code 

The Conference held its 50th meet- 
ing in Philadelphia in 1940. Its then 
president said; “Our splendid Com- 
mercial acts were prepared and a- 
dopted by this Conference many years 
ago. Many changes in methods of 
transacting business have taken place 
in the meanwhile. In addition, they 
were adopted and recommended piece- 
meal. In a number of respects, there 
is overlapping and duplication, and 
in some instances, inconsistency, in 
dealing with negotiable instruments, 
bills of lading, warehouse receipts, 
stock transfers, sales and trust re- 
ceipts.” ~. 

He accordingly recommended tha 
the Conference undertake the prepa- 
ration of “a great Uniform Com- 
mercial Code . . . which would bring 
the commercial law up to date, and 
which could become the uniform law 
of our 53 jurisdictions, by the passage 
of only 58 acts, instead of many times 
that number.’’** 
**The 53 jurisdictions consisted of 48 states, 


Alaska, the District of Colymbic, Hawaii, the Phil- 
ippines and Puerto Rico, 


HERBERT F. GOODRICH 


The Conference immediately voted 
to undertake this project but it could 
not do so single-handed. Although the 
Conference is an association of state 
officials appointed by the governors 
of the states, its funds have always 
been rather limited. It receives mod- 
est annual appropriations from the 
individual states and from the Amer- 
ican Bar Association and some state 
bar associations. It is in no position to 
solicit funds from the public because 
contributions to it would not be tax 
exempt. Furthermore, its member- 
ship was less than 200, and for a task 
such as the preparation of a com- 
mercial code, it was felt that the ex- 
perience and points of view of many 
more people should be obtained. 


The American Law Institute, with 
a then membership of approximately 
1,000, was accordingly invited to join 
in the preparation of the code. It was 
estimated that the cost of the work, 
done with the investigation, consul- 
tation and deliberation upon which 
both bodies Gustomarily insist, would 
be not less than $250,000. 


The Institute accepted the invita- 
tion and appointed a ways and means 
committee which promptly issued a 
prospectus entitled ‘“‘Business Law for 
Today’s World,” which was used in 
soliciting funds. This document con- 
tained one section entitled ‘“Inade- 
quacy of Present Laws.’’ Among the 
reasons cited for this inadequacy, 
was the fact that the most important 
of existing uniform commercial acts 
were drawn many years ago and were 
not “current with today’s business 


practices.” It went on to state the 
committee’s belief “that all of these 
difficulties can be cured by the 
preparation of a comprehensive code 
covering the entire field of commercial 
law.” 

The response to the appeal for 
funds was generous and prompt. The 
Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation 
of Pittsburgh made a grant of $250,- 
000, which was subsequently in- 
creased by $25,000. Ninety-eight lead- 
ing banks, businesses and law firms 
contributed an additional $107,000, 
which was later supplemented by 
several substantial contributions. Con- 
tributors included banks in New York, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Boston, San Francisco, 
Detroit and Houston. 


A Total Expenditure of $400,000 


All in all, approximately $400,000 
has been expended by the Conference 
and the Institute in the preparation of 
this legislation. 

When the financing had been ar- 
ranged an Editorial Board was set up 
to supervise the work from start to 
finish. It was composed by members 
of both the Conference and the Insti- 
tute. The chairman of this Board 
from the beginning has been Judge 
Herbert F. Goodrich,*** of the United 
States Court of Appeals for the Third 
Circuit. 

Every section of the Code was pre- 
pared, considered, reconsidered, re- 
vised and re-revised by its draftsmen, 
by committees of advisers to the 
draftsmen, by the Council of the 
Institute, by sections of the Con- 
ference, and by the full memberships 
of both the Conference and the In- 
stitute at annual meetings over a 
number of years. 

As the work progressed the Code 
was submitted for criticism and sug- 
gestions to experts in the fields with 
which it deals. The number of judges, 
practicing lawyers and law teachers 
who participated in one way or another 
in the preparation of the Code ex- 
ceeded 1,200. 

The Code was promulgated in 1952. 
It was promptly enacted by a unan- 
imous vote of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature and approved by the 
Governor. It became effective in 
Pennsylvania on July 1, 1954. 

Although the principal New York 
*** judge Goodrich is also the director of the 


American Law Institute and chairman of the Code’s 
Editorial Board. 
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Beneficial 


Reports for 1959 


e Service to families reaches record high 


e Earnings increased for 15th consecutive year 


° Ofices in Beneficial System exceed 1200 


Nineteen fifty-nine was a banner 
year for Beneficial. With volume of 
loans amounting to $773,877,411, 
more families were served than 
ever before. Earnings totaled 
$23,445,385, a new high mark and 
continued the record of successive 
annual increases for the 15-year 
span since the end of World War 
II. Sixty-eight offices were added 
and with 1210 offices at the year- 
end Beneficial maintained its posi- 
tion as the world’s largest system of 
finance offices. Service was extended 
to London, England. 


The Beneficial Finance System — 
dating back to 1914 — makes small 
loans mainly to families to help 
them in a practical way during 
periods of unbalanced budgets. 


...@ BENEFICIAL loan is 
for a beneficial purpose. 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Net Income $ 23,445,385 | $ 21,731,164 
*Net income per CommonShare $2.21 


*Cash Dividends per 
Common Share $1.00 


Total Assets $565,596,495 | $521,551,077 
**Amount of Loans Made $773,877,411 | $712,861,626 


Number of Offices 1,210 1,142 


instalment Notes Receivable | $554,371,946 | $509,642,263 


(after deducting Unearned Discount) 


*Net income per Common Share is adjusted for each year to give effect 
to 214% stock dividend paid January 30, 1960. Cash dividends per 
Common Share for each year are not so adjusted. 

**Principal only (unearned discount approximating $61,000,000 and 
$40,000,000, respectively, has been excluded). 


The information contained herein should be read in conjunction with the 
financial statements and notes appearing in the 1959 Annual Report to. 
Stockholders. A Copy oF THE Report WILL Be FurnisHEeD Uron REQUEST. 


Finance Co: 


Beneficial Building, Wilmington, Delaware 
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banks had contributed to the fund 
which paid for its preparation, some 
of them expressed opposition to the 
code when it was ready for enact- 
ment, with the result that it was re- 
ferred, instead, to the New York Law 
Revision Commission for examination 
and report. It is said that the Com- 
mission expended approximately 
$300,000 in examining the Code. This 
action on the part of the New York 
Legislature temporarily stopped the 
enactment of the Code by legislatures 
other than that of Pennsylvania. 





The New York Law Revision Com- 
mission made its report on February 
29, 1956 stating that the Code in iis 
original form was not ready for enact- 
ment by the New York Legislature, 
but included a statement endorsing 
the idea of a commercial code and re- 
jecting the suggestion that it would be 
better to continue to operate under 
separate uniform laws. 

It early became apparent that the 
New York Commission would have a 
large number of suggestions for change 
in language and a smaller number for 





PRESTIGE ON A BUDGET 


For the distinctive modernization device...for new construction...investi- 
gate the unlimited possibilities inherent in INFINILITE suspended ceil- 
ings. This plastic grillework of infinite dimension WOON 
forms one unbroken luminous ceiling panel re- 

gardless of area or ceiling contours. Yields more 

light...makes your interior impressively inviting, 

and adds to the efficiency of personnel. To create 

an atmosphere of dramatic elegance and prestige 

for important areas, ask your architect or de- 

signer to acquaint you with the unique advantages 

of INFINILITE. For literature on INFINILITE 


applications, write for Bulletin B-1. 


Photo: Union Bank at Beverly Hills, Calif.; Interior by: Maria Bergson Assoc. 


i N f § N i Li ' Ee REGISTERED TRADEMARK. PATENT APPLIED FOR 


a product of 


INTEGRATED CEILINGS & GRILLEWORKS, 


Inc. 


11766 West Pico Boulevard—Los Angeles 64, California 
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change in substance in the Code’s — 
provisions. Accordingly, the Code’s 
Editorial Board was reactivated. It 
appointed subcommittees to consider 
the various suggestions as they came 
from the New York Commission’s 
staff. 


There was splendid cooperation be- 
tween the two bodies with the result 
that shortly after the New York Com- 
mission made its report, the Editorial 
Board was able to promulgate a com- 
pletely revised Code which, with a few 
additional changes, subsequently 
found to be advisable, is now known 
as the 1958 Official Edition of the 
Code. It is this edition which has been 
enacted in Massachusetts, Kentucky, 
Connecticut and New Hampshire, and 
which the 1959 session of the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature adopted in a 
reenactment and revision of the 
original Code. Incidentally, the state 
bankers’ associations in each of the 5 
Code states endorsed it.*** 


Bankers Aware of Need 


With a substantial portion of the 
estimated 25 to 50 million items 
handled each day by the nation’s 
banks crossing state lines, bankers are 
fully aware of the need for uniform 
state laws regulating commercial 
transactions. In the article previously 
cited, Mr. Malcolm observed, ‘‘Al- 
though banks handle this tremendous 
volume of bank collections quickly 
and efficiently today with surprisingly 
little litigation, when a case does 
develop where it is necessary to ex- 
amine the law to determine the rights 
of the parties, it is quite difficult to 
find out what the law is. 

“In many cases what law there is 
is seriously out of date, and in many 
others there is substantial variation 
in the rules resulting from court 
decisions in the various states. For 
instance, a key factor in any bank col- 
lection case is the time when an item 
is finally paid by the payor bank. 
The unfortunate fact is that on this 
question under present law there are 
in the several states no less than ten 
different rules as to when an item is 
finally paid.” 

This is only one aspect of the need 
for uniformity in laws regulating com- 
mercial transactions. Many of these 


***About a year should intervene between the 
Code’s enactment and its effective date so that 
lawyers and the employees of banks and others 
affected may become familiar with its provisions. 
Thus, while Kentucky, Connecticut and New Hamp- 
shire have passed the Code, it has not yet become 
effective in those states. 
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"NCR PAPER saves its entire cost yearly 
through savings of time and effort.”’ 


—THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


“NCR Paper (No Carbon Required) enables us to pro- 
vide our customers with deposit forms that are much 
cleaner and easier to use. We no longer have any com- 
plaints of smudged or smeared forms, which was often 
the case when we provided forms with carbons. 
“Moreover, we get better cooperation from our 
customers in the use of pre-numbered deposit forms 
printed on NCR Paper. Customers seem more willing 


to carry the forms because they know the forms will not 
smudge or smear. The increased use of these deposit 
forms has enabled us to provide faster and more effi- 
cient service for our depositors. 

“We estimate that the many advantages of NCR 
Paper save us its entire cost every year through time saved 
and increased record-keeping efficiency.” 


C.K Weebh hut 


Vice President, The Equitable Trust Company 


ASK YOUR LOCAL PRINTER OR FORMS SUPPLIER ABOUT NCR PAPER 


Another Product of 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES + 76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 
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transactions begin with sales of goods 
and end with the clearing of the 
checks given in payment for the 
merchandise sold. In between, there 
may be a half dozen collateral trans- 
actions. It is obviously wasteful and 
costly to require the thousands of 
concerns which today transact busi- 
ness in a number of states to be 
familiar with a variety of laws regulat- 
ing the identical transaction in the 
various states in which they do busi- 
ness. 

In the field of commercial paper, 


heretofore regulated by the Negotiable 
Instruments Law, 80 of the act’s 198 
sections have been differently inter- 
preted by the courts of different states. 
This, of course, knocks uniformity in- 
to a cocked hat. Uniformity can be 
restored only by a revision which 
adopts one of the varying interpreta- 
tions as “official” in every case 
where there are two or more interpre- 
tations. But, as we have shown, to 
obtain enactment of uniform amend- 
ments to a uniform act once it has 
been written on the statute books 


GOVERNMENT 


soos 


STATE 
MUNICIPAL 
HOUSING AUTHORITY 
PUBLIC REVENUE BONDS 


EQUIPMENT TRUST CERTIFICATES 


PUBLIC UTILITY, INDUSTRIAL 
& RAILROAD BONDS _ 


INVESTMENT STOCKS 


Knowledge, Experience, Facilities for Investors 


R. W. Pressprich & Co. 


MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exchange 
American Stock Exchange ( Assoc.) 
Midwest Stock Exchange 


48 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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HOWARD C. PETERSEN 


seems to be a matter of extre 
difficulty. 3 

Article 3 of the Uniform Com 
mercial Code resolves all differene ' 
of interpretation in what were pre 
visions of the former N. I. L. Amo 
states which enact the Code the la 
regulating commercial paper will agai 
be uniform. 


Code Favored By Bankers 


The Uniform Commercial Code agg: 
originally adopted by Pennsylvania’s§® 
legislature became effective on July 
1954, and the revised Code has beer 
operating since January 1, 1960. No 
withstanding the great favor in which” 
the Code has been held by the bankers 
of Pennsylvania throughout this pers 
iod, there has been talk to the con 
trary in some states which have hat 
the adoption of the Code under co 
sideration. The writer, therefore, alm 
chairman of the Conference’s Comm 
mercial Code Committee, urgent 
suggested to Howard C. Peterse 
president of the Fidelity-Philadelphiag 
Trust Company, that he organize 
committee of bank presidents whos 
word as to Pennsylvania’s experience 
under the Code would be accepted i 
any state. 


Mr. Petersen had been chairman ¢ 
the Legislative Committee of the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Associationg” 
when that committee urged the enact# 
ment of the Code in 1953, and has 
been a close observer of its operationg§ 
Like the writer, he was outraged tay 
learn that persons in other states we’ 


(Continued on page 44) 
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BOND BULLETIN 


Governments ¢ Municipals « Corporates 


By William B. Hummer 


An attitude of cautious, watchful waiting enveloped the nation’s bond 
markets as the second quarter of 1960 got underway. All markets gave a good 
account of themselves in the first quarter of the new year——despite earlier 
widespread expectations to the contrary—but an undertone of strong business 
activity plus anticipated heavy demand for capital and credit dampened bullish 
sentiment as spring arrived. 

The Government market led the upward parade in the initial three months, 
| with the 9l-—day bill rate sliding from 4.52 per cent at yearend to 2.79 in the 
last week of March. Gains in the intermediate area ranged up to 3 1/2 points 
and in the longest sector up to about 5 points. 

Doubts about the course of the economy, very heavy individual demand for 
Governments and a slight shift in Fed policy toward a bit less restraint-—-or 
"erring on the side of ease"—in open market operations spurred the advance. 


But there also were many reasons to question the durability of the market’s 
improvement. Federal Reserve authorities emphasized that March was too early to 
' draw any conclusive judgments about the state of business, and denied that any 
; significant policy change had taken place. 

Moreover, contra-seasonal demand for bank loans in the first quarter was 
heavy, and commercial and industrial loans at leading banks rose $589 million. 

In the same period, bank holdings of Government securities were cut back 
by $2.6 billion. This underlines the importance of individual and non-bank 
institutional buying, since the Government market strengthened despite the big 
supply of offerings by banks. 


It seems unlikely the Fed would tolerate continued expansion of credit at 
this pace without shifting back to greater restraint. Also, any meaningful shift 

f by the credit policymakers toward ease will not occur until and unless there is a 

| clear slackening in over-all economic activity—a development not now in prospect. 

| A key reason why officials would seek to avoid a substantial and prolonged 

' decline in short term money market rates is the heavy volume of foreign holdings of 
E Treasury bills. Sale of these bills because of more favorable rates abroad would 


e® heighten the outflow of gold. 


First—quarter improvement in market conditions has facilitated the 
Treasury's financing operations, but the debt managers face a formidable schedule 
of operations in the near future. 

In announcing its $2.5 billion April cash financing the Treasury surprised 
the market by offering a 4 1/4 per cent bond due in 1985 but callable in 1975. 
Officials said they hoped to sell at least $500 million of the issue to meet their 
over—all borrowing target and would sell up to $1.5 billion. 

The cash offering also included $2 billion of 4 per cent notes due 
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May 1961. In addition, the Treasury offered $2 billion of one year bills to 
replace a like amount due April 15. 

The market is now awaiting announcement of terms of the refunding of three 
issues of notes and certificates totalling $6.4 billion and coming due May 15. 
Some 96 per cent of the maturities are publicly held. The Treasury also faces the 
need to pay a total of $4 billion June tax bills, $2 billion one-year bills due 
July 15, plus a major August refunding. 

Since cash needs are likely to be considerable in the second half of the 
year, the market will have little relief from staccato Treasury operations despite 
the projected fiscal 1961 budget surplus. 

Reason: The huge floating debt, which promises to remain unwieldy until 
permission is granted to penetrate the 4 1/4 per cent ceiling. And this needed 
change now seems stymied in Congress for the remainder of this year at least. 


Of some concern to the Fed has been the slight but steady decline in money 
supply from August through February (March figures are not available as this is 
written.) Money supply at the end of February was about 0.7 per cent above a year 
earlier, but in view of what Washington officials call "liquidation of inflationary 
psychology" and absence to date this year of boom—time excesses, some greater 
expansion is considered warranted. 

Therefore, the authorities have made clear that they will provide necessary 
reserve for banks to absorb some part of large corporation holdings of short—term 
Governments. They are well aware, however, that these holdings represent a sub-— 
stitute for money supply and oppose any major expansion of bank deposits; so any 
large-scale selling of corporation holdings would result in rapidly tightening 
money market conditions. 

Similarly, a brisk business pickup in the spring, accompanied by accelerated 
credit demand, could bring about resumption of a policy of greater restraint by the 
Fed, and thereby result in volatile short-term yields moving sharply upward. 


A notable characteristic of the Government market’s first quarter perform— 
ance has been extreme thinness of trading, particularly in longer—dated maturities, 
but also in most note issues. This has caused very wide day—to—day fluctuations. 

Heavy individual demand, against a scarcity of offerings, caused the runup 
in prices. Since a significant volume of purchases apparently were effected with 
funds withdrawn from the stock market, there is a question as to how permanent in 
character these investors are. Bond men are pondering the degree of speculative 
activity by individuals in the market’s recent rally. 


State and municipal bond prices continued their rally last month in 
stepped-up activity, although gains lagged behind the extent of improvement shown 
by Treasurys. A moderate calendar of new issues, plus generally buoyant bond 
market conditions, generated good retail demand in the secondary market and suc-— 
cessful placement of most new issues. At month’s end, however, it appeared that 
the rally had over—extended and that a downward adjustment of prices was in 
prospect. The municipal calendar is again building up. 

A brisk improvement of corporate bond market prices and sentiment has been 
abruptly terminated by the Treasury’s offering of a long-term bond and by a mounting 
calendar of new issues. Lukewarm receptions have been given a number of recent new 
issues, and would-be buyers once more are scanning lists for realistically—priced 
obligations. A supporting force for corporates, however, is the fact that yield 
spreads have widened in comparison with Treasurys. 
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_...a seller sells, a buyer buys in the big, high-speed government 
| bond market at the Continental Bank 


We’re one of the largest and most active primary markets for U. S. Government Bonds 
| in the world. Every two minutes, here at the Continental, a transaction is completed. 

Phone us to sell, and chances are the sale will be made before you hang up. Phone us 
| to buy, and we’ll probably have what you want right at hand, or certainly very close by. 
Our correspondents use this market freely. So do their customers. Why don’t you? Just 
phone the Continental—STate 2-9000, Chicago. 


NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO Member F.0.1.€, 
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INSTALMENT CREDIT MARKS ITS ~ 


FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Speakers at National Instalment Credit Conference stress need for 
better state laws regulating consumer credit and oppose federal regulation; 
express faith in judgment of both consumer and banker but see need for 
setting up intelligent guideposts; view future with confidence. 


NSTALMENT CREDIT last month re- 
ceived its 14th annual working 
over at the hands of the Instalment 

Credit Commission of the American 
Bankers Association. The occasion 
was the ABA’s 1960 National Instal- 
ment Credit Conference which was 
held at Chicago’s Conrad Hilton Hotel 
March 21-23. 


Since this year’s conference marked 
the 50th anniversary of the founding 
of what has become the $40 billion in- 
stalment credit industry, with banks 
accounting for $15 billion of that 
amount, the sessions were devoted to 
a perhaps unwonted degree to a re- 
view of the past, a critical examination 
of the present, and a guarded look 
into the future. 

This opening sentence of the open- 
ing address by Chairman Edward J. 
Frey of the Instalment Credit Com- 
mission set the tone of the entire con- 
ference: ‘‘Self-examination is always a 
healthy procedure, and the new 


EDWARD J. FREY 
An appropriate time to examine. 


By J. H. PETERS, Editor 


decade of the 1960’s is a most ap- 
propriate time to examine the position 
and influence of instalment credit in 
our world of banking.” He went on to 
point out that instalment credit had 
achieved maturity and had become 
“an integral part of the banking 
system.” “Consequently,” he con- 
tinued, “‘now that we have come of 
age, we must concern ourselves with 
the statesmanship and the responsi- 
bilities of banking as a whole . : 
The recognition of the instalment 
credit officer as part of the manage- 
ment group, together with his under- 
standing of the over-all banking ob- 
jectives, will be a most fruitful com- 
bination.” 


Bankers Must Help Legislate 


Mr. Frey went on to stress the im- 
portance of banker participation in 
legislative activities. “Many state 


‘laws,” he said, ‘‘are impractical and 


inadequate, are overly complicated, 
and fail to meet present-day financing 
requirements. They do not provide 
sufficient protection for or informa- 
tion to the public, and in many in- 
stances provide our national financing 
competitors undue advantage.” 

The chairman stressed the fact that 
bankers identified with instalment 
credit shared with the rest of the in- 
dustry a “vital interest in economic 
stability and economic growth.” He 
deplored the determination of certain 
economists and critics to place an un- 
fair emphasis on the inflationary as- 
pects of consumer debt, and cited 
some of the many individual obliga- 
tions, running into billions of dollars, 
that “are just as contractual as in- 
instalment deb t—home mortgages, 
homes being purchased on contracts, 
even life insurance contracts.”’ ‘True,’ 
he said, ‘these examples are a form of 


savings, but so is the purchase of a 
car. All obligations must be paid out 
of disposable income.” 

The speaker expressed amazement 
at the “self-discipline exercised by the 
American consumer in the manage- 
ment of his obligations and debt,” 
but said the same consumer wags 
nevertheless under constant pressure 
to seek more extended terms, which he 
characterized as “cancerous.” ‘The 
extra cost of longer maturities,” he 
continued, “is a drain on disposable 
income, a reduction in one’s ability to 
save, and a luxury the American con- 
sumer cannot truly afford .. . If we 
are to hold the line on the retail side 
of banking, 36 months on automobile 
financing, then our commercial loan 
officers should demand the same 
restraint, the same terms and con- 
ditions, from their finance company 
borrowers and from the companies 
having captive finance companies.” 

The address of Carl A. Bimson, 


CARL A. BIMSON 
Temper terms to preclude controls. 
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Your eyes and ears 


Reliable information about the Midwest is one 
reason our many correspondent friends use City 
National as their eyes and ears in Chicago. 
Whether in the shade of Lincoln’s statue... 
or wherever the facts are to be found... 
you'll get fast, diligent, personal service at 
City National. 

Big enough to handle a// correspondent bank- 


Member 


in Chicago... 


ing services... buy and sell ... portfolio advice 
... transferal of funds... transit service around 
the clock ... clearings. Small enough to provide 
the personal attention each job needs. You al- 
ways deal with an officer at City National. 

Whenever you need diligent eyes and ears in 
or from Chicago, call on City National. Wed 
like to do business with you. 


Curiunrw NWATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 
208 South La Salle Street « FRanklin 2-7400 


©City National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago, 1960 
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president of the Valley National Bank 
Phoenix, Ariz., and vice president of 
the American Bankers Association, 
abounded in figures pointing up the 
vast importance of instalment credit 
as a sustainer of markets for the prod- 
ucts of our industries. He also men- 
tioned its superiority as a lending 
technique to the use of the one-time 
practice of renewing 60-to-90-day 
maturities as often as might be neces- 
sary. 

He observed that 60 per cent of 
all U. S. families, have some instal- 


SY 


ment debt; that the total amount of 
instalment debt outstanding is “im- 
portant only as it relates to disposable 
income or to consumer expenditures; 
that outstandings in 1949, 1955 and 
1959, respectively were 6.4, 11.3, and 
12.8 per cent of all consumer spending 
while repayments during the same 
years amounted, respectively, to 8.6, 
13.1, and 14.1 per cent of total con- 
sumer expenditures. 

The Arizonan voiced strong oppo- 
sition to federal controls over con- 
sumer credit, and urged that terms be 
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FEOERAL coerosiTt 


PRESIDENT 


'wNSYRAN CE conmrporm ation 


ARTHUR J. MORRIS 
Let lenders regulate themselves. 


tempered ‘“‘sufficiently to preclude 
the necessity for any such action on 
the part of the government.”’ He went 
on to express the belief that this was 
being done. 


Mr. Bimson cited as his reasons for 


believing that consumer instalment — 


credit purchases may be nearing the 
peak for this cycle, the fact that in- 
dividual indebtedness on such things 
as home mortgages, automobiles, and 
appliances now totals more than $172 
billion—an increase of 160 per cent 


since 1950. But personal income after 7 


taxes, he added, has risen by only 61 
per cent during the same period—so 
personal debt has been climbing more 


than twice as fast as disposable in-¥ 


come. He expressed the hope, never-* 
theless, that the country’s bankers: 
would not be parties to an attempt to” 
stimulate buying through a further? 
extension of terms and _ liberalized’ 
credit requirements as was done in | 


1955. 


Following his address, Mr. Bimson | 


presented a bronze plaque to Arthur | 


J. Morris, 


recognition of ‘“‘The 50th Anniversary 
of his pioneering in 1910 of consumer 


credit in the Commercial Banks of the | 


chairman of Financial 4 
General Corporation, New York, in~™ 


United States.’ The anniversary thus © 


observed was that of the founding of a 
the first of what came to be known as “J 
the Morris Plan Banks, for the express | 


purpose of employing savings deposits 5 


for personal loans which were to be 4 


amortized on a regular basis. 


In his response, Mr. Morris said he © 


a 
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how to make 
the most of 
your drive-in potential 


Motor banking facilities can be an invaluable asset to your 
operation. But, too often, the full profit potential fails to develop 
because of inadequate preliminary analysis and planning. 

Today’s banking demands new techniques, and Bank Building 
Corporation’s specialized design team pioneered the modern motor 
bank. No other designer has planned or built so many drive-ins. 
This unmatched experience is reinforced by continual research, 
ranging from the study of detailed models (see below) to test work 
with full-scale cars and window mock-ups. The resulting practical 
knowledge enables us to plan your motor facilities right from the 
start . . . from expert site analysis to the most effective integration 
of drive-in stations with the rest of your operation. 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK, of course! had 
Member Federa!/ Deposit Insurance Corporation, naturally Natio 
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was accepting the recognition this 
accorded him in behalf of “every man 
4 in this room,” and the many others 
4} who “have made possible the develop- 

-} ment of consumer credit that brings 
». 4 us here today.” He added that it was 
«| important to celebrate the develop- 
ment of consumer credit rather than 
its origin. 

“The future of consumer credit,” 
said its founder, ‘“‘is inseparably as- 
sociated with the extent to which its 
proper use can be expanded and its 
abuse curtailed and regulated only by 
those responsible for its extension. 
This future is also inseparably asso- 
ciated, so far as humanly possible, in 
keeping the operation and develop- 
ment of consumer credit free from any 
kind of government control.”’ 














A Prediction: Packaged Banking 


Mr. Morris foresaw the widespread 
adoption in the next half century, “‘in 
some form, the type of banking that 
is now becoming known as ‘packaged 
banking’.”’ “In essence,’’ he continued, 
“packaged banking provides for the 
automatic accumulation of a savings 
reserve out of the same single monthly 
payment that is being used to amor- 
tize a consumer credit transaction. A 
further refinement of this kind of 
packaging also establishes a checking 
account at the inception of the loan, 
and both the loan payment and sav- 
ings account allocation are auto- 
matically debited against the checking 
account. 





“To my personal knowledge, one 
bank that has been successfully off- 
ering such a banking package for three 
years now reports that 10 per cent of 
its personal loans, averaging $1,000, 
; are so packaged; but more important, 
; the automatic deposits created amount 
to 27 per cent of the loans outstanding 

. . You can thus do something for 
your customers that a finance com- 
pany cannot do, a purely personal 
loan institution cannot do, a credit 
union cannot do, and even a savings 
bank cannot do.” 


Sam M. Fleming, president of the 
Third National Bank in Nashville, 
Tenn., briefly sketched the history of 
the development of consumer instal- 
ment lending as a banking function; 
the part it has played in the develop- 
ment of our national economy and in 
improving the living standards of our 
people; and the great contribution it 
had made to the earnings of the 
nation’s banks. 
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SAM M. FLEMING 
No justification for controls. 


Mr. Fleming told his audience that 
approximately 24 per cent of his 
bank’s $125-million loan portfolio is 
in instalment credit. This volume, he 
said, is handled by 5 officers and 68 
employees, or 1 employee for each 
$440,000 of paper outstanding. ‘In 
1950,” he continued “‘the return which 
we received on commercial loans was 
4.11 per cent, and on instalment loans 
(including wholesale and floor plan- 
ning) was 8.77 per cent, a differential 
of 4.66 per cent. In the 10 years be- 
tween 1950 and 1960, this differential 
has narrowed to 2.97 per cent, the 
average commercial loan rate received 
in 1959 being 5.53 per cent and the 
instalment rate 3.50 per cent. . . It 
costs us approximately 2 per cent 
more to handle instalment loans than 
it does to handle commercial loans, 
so, after taking into consideration the 
compensating balances that go with 
commercial loans, that division is now 
probably showing a better net return 
than the instalment finance depart- 
ment.” 

Mr. Fleming mentioned the higher 
yields obtainable by concentrating on 
direct loans, and indicated that some 
banks were beginning to shift to di- 
rect lending both for the reason that it 
is more lucrative and that it requires 
less funds. He went on to say that 
banks making the shift ‘“‘must be pre- 
pared, at least in. the beginning, for a 
loss in volume and gross income, as 
well as a greatly increased expenditure 
for advertising necessary to build 
volume.” 

(Continued on page 48) 
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American Trust Company and Wells Fargo Bank have joined forces to better 
serve rapidly growing Northern California. As two banks, we have shared a 
heritage of history, an ideal of service that have made us natural partners since 
the feverish 1850’s. Now, to this common philosophy, we add the combined skill 
of our well-trained staffs, the pooling of specialized experience, a substantial 
expansion of deposits and capital. On this sound foundation, our bank is in a 
strong position to meet the needs of all customers. As Wells Fargo Bank 
American Trust Company we welcome the challenge of change in the years ahead. 
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Common Stock Analysis 


MOORE CORPORATION LTD. 


Here is the biggest manufac- 
turer of manifold business 
forms in the world. Per share 
earnings last year were up a 
thumping 285 per cent over 
the 1947-49 average, and 
further substantial earnings 
growth is envisioned. 


This investment type stock 
currently sells for about 21 
times 1959 earnings and 18.5 
times possible 1960 net. 
These ratios are markedly low- 
er than those prevailing for 
many of the popular issues in 
the related office equipment 
industry. 


By DERWOOD S. CHASE, JR. 


Investment Counselor 
Charlottesville, Va. 


OORE CORPORATION LTD., better 
known in the U. S. as Moore 
é Business Forms, Inc., is the 
largest manufacturer of manifold bus- 
iness forms in the world. Samuel J. 
Moore who started the company in 
Toronto over 77 years ago is credited 
with founding the business forms in- 
dustry. Most of the different types of 
forms produced today were initiated 
and developed in full or in part by his 
affiliated companies. 

While the forms industry is rela- 
tively unknown to most investors, it 
appears to offer an attractive means 
of participating in the future poten- 
tial of the office equipment industry. 
Moore’s leading position in business 
forms would seem to assure continu- 


ance of the rapid growth it has enjoy- 


ed during much of its history. 


Background. The constant 
search for new methods to establish 
accurate records and efficient controls 
has resulted in a business forms in- 
dustry that today is estimated to ex- 
ceed $400 million annually in sales. 
Moore Corporation Ltd., with 85% 
of its sales made in the U. S. through 
Moore Business Forms, Inc., accounts 
for almost one-third of the industry 
total. The three industry leaders— 
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Moore, Standard Register, and 
Uareo—account for about half of es- 
timated industry sales. 


While the forms industry has been 
generally regarded as having much 
less glamour than the related office 
equipment industry, it has actually 
paralleled the growth experienced by 
business machines. 


Moore’s earnings growth during the 
last decade compares very favorably 
with that of the major office equip- 
ment manufacturers. Yet nearly all 
of the office equipment stocks sell at 
much higher price/1959 earnings 
ratios than Moore. 

It should be recognized that in re- 
cent years Moore’s growth has come 
almost entirely from within. Its 
record does not merely reflect the 
benefits of substantial acquisitions. 


Nor do favorable comparisons stop 
with earnings growth. With no long 
term debt Moore enjoys the most con- 
servative capitalization (page 38) in 
the industry. In addition, current 
assets were four times current liabili- 
ties and working capital increased by 
11% in 1959 to $36 million. Then, 
too, Moore’s profit margins during re- 
cent years have been higher than 
those generally enjoyed by the large 
office equipment producers. 

Profit margins clearly _ reflect 
Moore’s extremely efficient plant fa- 
cilities and its successful concentra- 
tion on the more profitable complex 
and customized forms. 


Actually, profit margins of about 
18.8% in 1959, which resulted in be- 
fore-tax net income of 17.6% on sales 
of $144 million; were penalized some- 
what by Moore’s lower margin pack- 
age division.. This division, which 


* accounts for 8.4% of total sales, makes 


small boxes mostly for food and cos- 
metic products although some were 
supplied to the luxury cigarette mar- 
ket. While this division may be ex- 
pected to show satisfactory growth, 
profit margins are typically much 
lower than the rest of Moore’s .con- 
solidated operations. 


Operations. The greater part of 
Moore’s form sales and most of its 
profits are derived from custom-made 








and the more complicated continuous 
forms. The production and distribu- 
tion of these products require large 
capital equipment outlays and a well- 
trained service-sales organization ca- 
pable of designing complete business 
forms systems. For this reason they 
are not subject to the competitive 
conditions that frequently exist in the 
less complex forms such as sales books, 
checks and non-continuing forms, 
which can be produced in a relatively 
simple printing shop and carried as 
stock items by any dealer or jobber. 

Of course Moore produces virtually 
all types of business forms including 
continuous inter-leaved and _ inter- 
folded forms, fan fold systems, sales 
books, manifold books and various 
other types of printed supplies. Pro- 
duction is carried on at 28 manufac- 
turing plants two-thirds of which are 
located throughout the U. S. with 
most of the rest in Canada. 


Despite the fact that during recent 
years a considerable amount of plant 
expansion has been financed under 
lease-back arrangements, more than 
80% of Moore’s land and buildings 
and all of its machinery and equip- 
ment are owned free and clear. 


In addition, several hundred sales 
and administrative offices are main- 
tained. Since 3,449 (88% of total) 
employees have been with Moore for 
ten years or more, these facilities are 
obviously staffed by employees repre- 
senting a vast pool of experience. 
While a sizable number of factory em- 
ployees are represented by unions, 
labor relations have been good and 
the company has been free of any 
serious work stoppages in recent years. 


Moore operates through four re- 
gional divisions in the U.S., two divi- 
sions in Canada and one international 
division. These units enjoy a great 
deal of autonomy, and each has its 
own integrated operating staff, in- 
cluding a general manager, sales mana- 
ger, production manager and con- 
troller. 

Moore has found that its decen- 
tralized operations provide effective 
executive development, as well as 
improved efficiency. With top man- 
agement backed up by a seasoned 
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Ore peer pepe rere ne eens meeps 


“The way foreign trade is going, 
I’m sure glad we have The Chase 
Manhattan working with us. 
We've become quite a team.”’ 
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The Chase Manhattan International Department 
means fast, fresh facts about foreign trade 


When you or your clients need on- 
the-spot information from any 
commercially important trade 
center in the world . . . you can 
get it quickly through The Chase 
Manhattan and the more than 
51,000 correspondent banks and 
branches working with us. 

Wherever you are . . . The 
Chase Manhattan can put you in 
almost instant touch with people 
and services virtually anywhere 
else on the globe. 
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Our International Department 
enables you to get the facts and 
figures (and banking services) 
you need for your own use, and 
that of your depositors, in almost 
any other part of the world. Our 
own foreign trade specialists will 
have many of the answers to your 
questions. Any they don’t have— 
they can get for you at once. 

The Chase Manhattan Interna- 
tional Department is just one more 
reason why bankers the world 


over pick The Chase Manhattan 
for their New York correspondent. 
What about you? 


THE 


CHASE 


MANHATTAN 
BANK 


CHARTERED 1N 1799 
Head Office: New York 15, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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group of general managers (average 
service: 30 years; average age: 55), 
Moore is in a very favorable position 
from the standpoint of management 
progression. 

Complicated business forms require 
high speed automatic printing presses 
capable of manufacturing to toler- 
ances of 1/1000 of an inch while 
simultaneously printing on both sides 
of a roll of paper, perforating in two 
directions, punching, numbering each 
form consecutively, and folding the 
finished product ready for shipment. 
A substantial part of Moore’s capital 
expenditures, which are expected to 
exceed $6 million this year (vs $5.9 
million in 1959), are typically spent 
on purchase of new machines and 
equipment necessary to maintain ex- 
tremely efficient manufacturing oper- 
ations. 


With the bulk of Moore’s sales in 
custom-made forms (figures available 
for 1957 showed that continuous prod- 
ucts and Speedisets accounted for 
close to 83% of form production while 
an additional 13% was derived from 
sales books), a large technical sales 
organization is required. Sales offices 
are maintained in all of the major 
cities of the U. S. and Canada. 
About 1,750 salesmen make direct 
calls on most of Moore’s customers, 
while independent jobbers and dealers 
* handle part of the product line in 
smaller towns. 


Moore’s sales force enjoys the sup- 
port of a continuing research program 
which was formalized in 1929 starting 
with the fundamental concept of the 
manifold form. A wide variety of 
modifications have been developed to 
extend the usefulness of these forms 
which prepare at one time the multiple 
records required for various business 
transactions. Thus, a clerk can type 
a purchase requisition and at the same 
time prepare a requisition for a quo- 
tation, purchase order, and receiving 
record all without additional writing. 
In another case, a sales order is typed 
while at the same time a customer ac- 
knowledgment, invoice and shipping 
label are prepared. 


Much of Moore’s research has been 
directed toward furthering the use of 
forms in conjunction with newer and 
more versatile business machines. 
Particularly since World War II, the 
development of new forms has re- 
flected the growing use of high speed 
business machines and expanded 
adaptations (e.g., the wide use 


of credit cards). 


In recent years Moore has continu- 
ously expanded research expenditures. 
While the company does not reveal 
exact research figures, they are be- 
lieved to exceed $1 million a year. 


Virtually all research expenditures 
are concentrated on the development 
and modification of business forms. 
In general, Moore has not endeavored 
to produce any office equipment. Sales 
of equipment type items are nominal 
and consist mainly of auxiliary equip- 
ment such as bursters that separate 
carbon from the forms. 


In addition to its own changes, 
Moore has had to adapt its products 
to the research developments of 
others. For instance, Moore acquir- 
ed rights to National Cash Register’s 
N. C. R. (No Carbon Required) 
paper and pioneered its use in mani- 
fold forms. Since its introduction 
Moore has been National’s largest 
customer for this type of paper. 


The handling of business paper 
work has become increasingly special- 
ized. Moore’s products have had to 
meet the ever demanding needs for 


automatic data processing character-” 
ized by the use of a variety of auto- 


matic business machines. 


An important question in this re- 
gard is whether or not electronic com-” 
puters will ultimately handle elec-— 
tronically many data functions now 


requiring business forms. Obviously 


some intermediate reports on business — 


forms can be eliminated. On the 
other hand, the availability of elec- 
tronic office equipment seems to have 
increased the demand for business 
forms that provide input information 
and other source records such as sales 
slips, purchase orders and employee 
time cards. Then, too, after ma- 
chines do the necessary arithmetic, 
sorting, classifying and comparing, 
forms are again needed to record out- 
put information. 

Moreover, of course, there are thou- 
sands of small and medium size com- 
panies that are using an increasing 
number of business forms, yet cannot 
justify the expense of most automatic 
business machines. 

Moore has taken advantage of the 
increasing importance of automation 
in handling business and government 


MOORE CORPORATION, LTD.’ 


Capitalization 12/31/59 


Long-Term Debt? 


7% Cumulative Convertible Pref 
“A” and “B” shares 


Common Stock (6,580,404 shares 
No par) 
Retained Earnings 


') All figures U. S. dollars at par. 


Book 
(000's) 


9,805 
54,936 


$64,880 


Market® 
(000's) 


none 


= 
0 


= 
none 0 


139 ae 2,630 1.0 


15.2 
84.6 


100 


248,875 99.0 


$251,505 100 


*) Rentals payable in 1960 under leases expiring more than 3 years from 12/31/59 total 


$826,000. 


5) Preference shares (7 conversion values (U.S. Funds), Common Stock @ $37 7/8 U.S. (36 CF). 


Net 

Net Sales 

{000,000) 
$144.3 
127.5 
127.3 
114.1 
98.7 


Years Profit 


Ente? 


1959 
1958 
1957 
1956 
1955 
1954 89.0 15.7 
1953 87.1 17.1 


‘) Adjusted for 3-for-1 split in 1959 
) Share prices in Canadian Funds 


18.8 
18.1 
19.0 
19.1 
17.0 


$12.0 
10.0 
10.7 
9.6 
7.6 
6.3 
5.1 





Earnings 
Margin (%) (000,000) Earnings Dividends 


———— per Common Share ' ———— 

Net Range’ 

High Low 
4461/4 297 
30 1/4 213 
23 5/8 161 
19 1/8 103/ 
1411/8 103/ 
115/8 81/ 

et /eo 7°74 


$1.82 $75 
1.53 67 
1.64 67 
1.47 7 
1.17 48 
96 42 
78 37 
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paperwork. Specially-trained Moore 
ADP (Automatic Data Processing) 
consultants are available to analyze 
entire business systems requirements 
and recommend the best type of 
equipment for a customer’s needs. 


Tremendous progress has_ been 
made during the last 25 years in 
standardizing business forms such 
that Moore’s products can be used 
with virtually all types of business 
machines. Naturally, research inves- 
tigations and the technical sales force 
must be alert to apply the most suit- 
able business forms to new machine 
developments in the context of a cus- 
tomer’s over-all data processing sys- 
tem. 

With business machines and data 
processing developing very rapidly, it 
is impossible to predict with certainty 
all of the ramifications on the business 
forms industry. But, whatever hap- 
pens, Moore looks forward with con- 
fidence to the expanding use of busi- 
ness forms. 

Many will be printed with magnetic 
ink and tabulating devices which can 
be sensed by machines so that the 
forms will instruct the business ma- 
chines’ how to handle the information 
supplied. A number of banks al- 
ready are using equipment that senses 
figures printed on checks in magnetic 
ink, enabling them to automatically 
process these checks without clerical 
handling. It appears that in the 
future a larger and larger number of 
forms will require professional design 
and precision manufacturing to meet 
the needs of growing numbers of high- 
speed complex business machines. 


Moore is one of the few companies 
that possesses the manufacturing 
skills, plant facilities and technical 
sales organization to effectively de- 
sign, produce and supply such forms 
for the most efficient use by industry. 


Even before the ascendency of ex- 
tremely complex forms for use with 
high-speed equipment, Moore stood 
out as one of the very few companies 
capable of handling large, unusual 
orders. The largest single order ever 
prepared by a forms manufacturer 
was produced in 1936 and consisted 
of 40 million numbered and serialized 
social security cards and application 
forms. At that time only the Ameri- 
can Sales Buok Co. at Niagara Falls 
(now Moore Business Forms, Inc.) 
was felt to have the technical skill and 
machinery to fill the order. Even so 
machines had to be completely rede- 
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signed and rebuilt, and a Government 
post office opened in the factory to 
get the order out on time. 
Sales-Earnings Outlook. Total 
sales increased in 1959 for the seventh 
consecutive year to an all-time high 
of $144 million. This amounted to a 
13% improvement over 1958 (page 
38). Sales of business forms were 
$132 million or 91.6% of the total, 
while paper box sales were $12 million 
or 8.4%. Total sales of all products 
were distributed geographically as fol- 
lows: U.S. $128 million or 85.3%; 
Canada, $20 million or 13.7%; other 
countries, $1.4 million or 1.0%. 


this 
book 
means 











Consolidated figures do not include 
one wholly-owned subsidiary, the 
Kidder Press Co., Inc. of Dover, 
N.H., because its business is entirely 
different from that of other Moore 
subsidiaries. Kidder designs and 
manufactures for Moore special print- 
ing presses and machinery for the 
manufacture of business forms. The 
company also sells a different line of 
presses to the general printing indus- 
try. 

Kidder’s unconsolidated profits a- 
mounted to $357,282 (5.5¢ per Moore 
share) in 1959 down about 5% from 


(Continued on page 42) 


business 


No if's, and’s or but’s . . . no estimates or educated 
guesses. The NADA USED CAR GUIDE gets down 
to business, with facts and figures—current and 
accurate—based on actual transactions reported 
from your own trading area. 


LOCAL Published in 8 regional editions to 
reflect conditions in your market. 
New edition is sent you every 30 days 
Average wholesale, average retail and 
(in most areas) average loan values... 
Includes easily identified scale draw- 
ings of both domestic and imported 
passenger cars .. . Easy to use 

A simplified and expanded truck 
section 


CURRENT 
COMPLETE 


EXTRA 


still only $8.00 per year 
quantity prices on request 





AT THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF MIAMI, FLORIDA, 


“OUR BURROUGHS ELECTRONIC BANK BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


The scene: the large-scale bank accounting operation at Miami’s forward-looking First National Bank. 
The equipment: Burroughs F-4200_Electronic Bank Bookkeeping Machines. The results, according 
to Senior Vice-President Ray F. Basten: ‘‘This equipment, with its electronic efficiency, maintains 
our standard of quality while keeping pace with our rapid growth. In addition, the high level of per- 
formance has improved our control of costs and has enabled us to improve customer service. Tomorrow, 
the Visible Record Computer System: ‘‘As the next logical step in our program of employing advanced 
techniques, we have ordered Burroughs Visible Record Computer System.”’ Why the VRC: “Through 
this advanced data processing system, we will realize further progress in our efforts toward improve- 
ment of operations and management control.” 


First National Bank of Miami is one of many banks helped to ever increasing levels of accounting 
efficiency by Burroughs advanced equipment. For details, action—and results—call our nearby branch 
now. Or write Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 

Burroughs and VRC—TM’s 
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| SENIOR VICE-PRESIDENT RAY F. BASTEN REPORTS: 


| STEPPED UP OUTPUT AND IMPROVED CONTROL.” 


. | NEXT STEP,” ACCORDING TO RAY F. BASTEN, “ALL-OUT ADVANCED DATA PROCESSING VIA OUR 
FORTHCOMING BURROUGHS B 251 VISIBLE RECORD COMPUTER” 


Burroughs Corporation 
“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 
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DEPOSITS 
1959 


First National* 


UP 12% 


® 
100 Largest Banks 
In U. S. 


UP 1.38% 


*$329,027,823 on Dec. 31, 1959 — 
ranking First National in 88th place 
among the nation’s 


Home Office 
Phoenix, Arizona 


NATIONAL 
BAW IK or arizona 


Arizona’s Partner in Progress 
Since 1877 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


ALWAYS 
AT 
YOUR 
SERVICE 
IN 
JAPAN 


ESTABLISHED: 1897 


THE 


NIPPON KANGYO BANK 
L 


1D. 
Head Office: Hibiyo, Tokyo 
New York Office : Rm. 2706, Singer Bidg. 
149 Broadway, New York 16, N.Y. 


London Office + Taipei Branch 


1958. No dividends are paid to 
Moore. Since its acquisition by 
Moore, earnings of Kidder amounting 
to $3.3 million have been retained and 
used by Kidder for expansion. In- 
vestment in and advances to Kidder 
are carried on Moore’s books at $1.3 
million. Of this amount, $750,000 
was advanced last year for working 
capital needs. 


Moore’s profit margins expanded 
from 18.1% in 1958 to 18.8% last 
year despite highly competitive con- 
ditions. This improvement reflected 
higher sales volume and better man- 
ufacturing efficiency which was aided 
by the introduction of new equip- 
ment. Net profits after taxes reach- 
ed an all-time high of $12 million, up 
19% from 1958, after a slightly higher 
tax rate of 53%. This represents an 
increase of 90% since 1954 and 272% 
since 1949. 


In addition to substantial growth, 
Moore earnings have demonstrated 
surprisingly good defensive charac- 
teristics. To be sure, sales are affect- 
ed by general business conditions 
with slack periods suffering from in- 
tense competition. In recessions, 
however, sales and earnings are cush- 
ioned somewhat by the greater atten- 
tion given to the scientific use of busi- 
ness forms in order to reduce clerical 
labor costs. 

Since 1946, Moore earnings per 
share have declined in three isolated 
years and then only by modest 
amounts: 5.8%-1949; 12%-1952 (after 
a 70% rise in the previous two year 
period) and 5.5%-1958. During this 
same 13 year period, there have been 
nine years in which earnings showed 
year-to-year gains of 10% or more. 
Specifically: 16%-1947, 18%-1948, 
49%-1950, 14%-1951, 23%-1954, 22% 
-1955, 25%-1956, 12%-1957, and 19% 
-1959. 

Sales and earnings are expected to 
experience good gains again this year. 
Sales in the first two months of 1960 
were better than in the corresponding 
period of last year. 


If business activity holds at current 
high levels (which the author doubts), 
it now appears that sales could in- 
crease by 10% or more to around 
$160 million. With slightly better 
profit margins, assuming a sales in- 
crease of this magnitude, net earnings 
could show a slightly better increase 
to around $13.4 million or $2.03 a 
share. 


At 387% U. S. ($36CF), Moore 


common has declined 22% from its — 
1959 high of 4644CF. It now sells © 
for about 20.8 times 1959 earnings — 
and 18.5 times possible 1960 earnings — 


of $2.05 a share, substantially lower 
P/E ratios than available for many 
office equipment manufacturers with 
less favorable records. 

Dividends have been paid in each 
year since 1929 except 1933. By 
comparison, National Cash has paid 
some dividends each year since 1934, 
IBM since 1916, and Addresso- 
graph-Multigraph since 1935. (Bur- 
roughs’ unbroken dividend record goes 
back to 1895.) 


Moore dividends have been raised 
in six of the past 10 years. Payout is 
conservative, last year amounting to 
42% even after a 15% increase. The 
present $.80 dividend yields 2.1%, 
and if 1960 earnings develop as an- 
ticipated another increase would seem 
reasonable later this year. Non-resi- 
dents of Canada are subject to a 15% 
withholding tax on dividends, but 
this tax is deductible from the tax 
payable to the U. S. 


Investment Conclusion. The 
greater part of Moore’s shares are 
owned in Canada. The company’s 
9,042 shareholders include 2,769 es- 
tates, trustees, insurance companies, 
mutual funds, pension funds, educa- 
tional and charitable institutions, etc. 
Long recognized in Canada as a prime 
quality investment, the shares are 
quite suitable for trust and other con- 
servative investors. 

The marketability for Moore shares, 
which are traded on the Toronto 
Stock Exchange, was improved con- 
siderably by a 3-for-1 split last May. 


Investors should be familiar with 
Canadian Federal Estate Tax laws 
since such a tax might be payable 
upon death. (Both the U. S. and 
Canada are taxing estates of non- 
residents which have situs in their 
respective jurisdiction.) Moore share- 
holders here have long enjoyed the 
benefit of a U.S. transfer agent, Bank- 
ers Trust Co. 


U. S. investors have generally over- 
looked the excellent record of the bus- 
iness forms industry for the more 
glamourous office equippers. This is 
particularly true in the case of Moore 
Corporation Ltd. Yet Moore’s earn- 
ings growth has actually been superior 
to that of most of the major business 
machine manufacturers. Further- 
more, Moore suffers less from extreme- 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Drive-In drives out traffic problem! 


George T. Nelson, Assistant 
Cashier of Central National Bank 
and Trust Company of Des Moines, 
says, “The only way to handle 
the traffic was with a Mosler- 
equipped drive-in facility. We 
thought our new drive-in would 
handle the same number of trans- 
actions as the previous installa- 
tion. Instead, each of the four 
Mosler drive-in windows did the 
same amount of business! The 
four windows handled well over 
5000 customers in December.” 

Says Robert K. Goodwin, 
Chairman of the Board: “The 
basis for our phenomenal growth 
is warm customer relationships. 
Our customers needed the con- 
venience of a drive-in facility, so 
we gave them one.” 


E. F. Buckley, President, says, 
“We are most satisfied with 
Mosler equipment. The electri- 
cally operated deposit drawer 
efficiently serves small and large 
cars...even trucks. We used 
Mosler equipment exclusively. 
It’s trouble-free and has won 
many satisfied customers.” 


“This Mosler walk-up window really surprised 


us. Even though the main bank is just up the 
street, it averaged a transaction every two min- 


utes in the month of December.” 


Problem Solving — A Mosler Specialty . 


From the largest bank vaults to 
the smallest safe deposit boxes, 
Mosler design and manufactur- 
ing experience is at your service. 
Write for information on any 
kind of customer convenience and 
protection equipment. 


“The facilities in our Mosler Drive-In Windows 
are so complete that each one is practically a 
branch office in itself. Their ease of operation 
keeps our tellers comfortable and alert.” 


The Mosler Safe Company 


April 15, 1960 


Dept. A-360, 320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Factories, Hamilton, Ohio 
World's Largest Builder of Safes and Vaults 


In Canada: Mosler-Taylor Safes Ltd., Brampton, Ontario 





UNIFORM CODE 
(Continued from page 24) 

trying to create the impression that 
Pennsylvania’s experience under the 
Code was unsatisfactory, and there- 
fore unhesitatingly adopted my sug- 
gestion. He promptly formed and now 
heads the Pennsylvania Bankers Com- 
mercial Code Committee consisting of 
the presidents of 15 Pennsylvania 
banks of all sizes. Bankers representing 
a real cross section of the state will 
thus be giving strong support to these 
purposes of the committee: 

1. To be in a position promptly and 
authoritatively to refute any state- 
ments made outside of Pennsylvania 
that the Code has been an unsatis- 
factory piece of legislation here; and 


2. To be as useful as possible to 
those in other states who are seeking 
to persuade their legislatures also to 
enact the Code. 


This latter purpose arises out of the 
firm belief of the Pennsylvania bank- 
ing community that there is much to 
be gained by having uniform laws 
regulating banking transactions. A 
mere glance at the text of the Code 
will demonstrate that a majority of 
its provisions relate to transactions 
which in one way or another are of 
interest to the banking community. 
Thus, Article 3 deals with commercial 
* paper, Article 4 with bank deposits 
and collections, Article 5 with letters 
of credit, Article 8 with investment 
securities and Article 9 with secured 
transactions including sales of ac- 
counts, contract rights and chattel 
paper. 

This is by no means intended to 
imply that the Code is distinctively 
‘‘a bankers’ bill.’’ While it greatly im- 
proves the law which regulates a 
number of banking transactions, there 
is abundant evidence that its benefits 
extend as well to the depositor, the 
consumer, common carriers, the far- 
mer, the “little businessman,” the 
merchant, the warehouseman, the un- 
secured creditor, and many others. 

Mr. Petersen said in the course of a 
recent statement of his committee’s 
view of the matter, ‘“Before the Com- 
mercial Code was enacted in 1953, 
Pennsylvania had passed every uni- 
form commercial act which was then 
being recommended by the National 
Conference of Commissioners on Uni- 
form State Laws. Our commercial laws 
were the equal of those of any state. 
Even so, the Commercial Code has 
proved in practice to be a distinct im- 


44 


provement over our previous com- 
mercial acts. We would resist vigorous- 
ly any attempt to repeal the Code and 
go back to the law which preceded 
“. 

The Pennsylvania State Chamber 
of Commerce also has a Commercial 
Code Committee. This committee has 
been very useful in studying the oper- 
ation of the Code in Pennsylvania and 
in making suggestions for the Code’s 
improvement while t he Editorial 
Board was reviewing the criticisms 
and suggestions which came to it from 
the New York Law Revision Commis- 
sion. 

Joseph J. Kelley, Jr., Director of 
the Legislative Service Bureau of the 
Chamber, has this to say: ‘Our 
studies, which I believe are the most 
intensive in Pennsylvania, have led 
us to the following conclusions: 

1. The Uniform Commercial Code 

. is superior to pre-existing laws . 

2. There is no concerted opposition 
to the Code... . the small minority 
of complaints seem to stem from in- 
dividuals who (a) are reluctant to ad- 
just to some of the new concepts and 
new procedures which the Code re- 
quires, or (b) have no comprehension 
of the contents of the Code... .” 

According to letters from bankers, 
businessmen, and lawyers, the Code 
has been operating satisfactorily in 
Massachusetts, where it has been in 
effect for some 1% years. 

It has been suggested that a small 
commercial state cannot afford to 
enact the Code before its larger neigh- 
boring commercial states have done 
so. To that suggestion, the experience 
of Pennsylvania provides a most con- 
vincing answer. Our state, of course, 
cannot compare commercially with its 
next door neighbor, New York; and 
the volume of transactions between 
the two states is tremendous. 


Pennsylvania nevertheless enacted 


Copies of the official text of 
the “Pennsylvania Uniform Com- 
mercial Code” and “1959 Sup- 
plement-Pennsylvania Banks and 
the Uniform Commercial Code” 
may be obtained from the Penn- 
sylvania Bankers Association at 
a cost of $1.00 and $2.00, re- 
spectively. 


Address: Box 152, Harrisburg. 


the Code while New York has con: 
tinued to operate under the old law, 
In more than 5% years of Code e 
perience, we have not heard of o 
instance in which a Pennsylvania 
concern was disadvantaged because 
that state operates under the Codé 
while New York does not. All that cam 
be said is that the adoption of the 
Code has given us vastly improved 
statutes regulating commercial trang. 
actions. Any other state, regardless of 
its size, can do the same, and should 
not be deterred by the mere fact that 
some other state has not awakened to 
the advantages of doing so. 


Much Activity in 1961 


Studies which are now being made 
in many states indicate that there 
will be extensive Code activity in the 
1961 legislatures. Definite plans are 
being made for the Code’s introdue- 
tion into the legislatures of Arkansas, 
California, Illinois, Indiana, Maine, 
Montana, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, Rhode Island, Washington, Wis- 
consin and Wyoming. 


In addition, bar association or other 
groups have inaugurated studies of 
the Code in Arizona, Delaware, the 
District of Columbia, Idaho, Iowa, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Ne- 
braska, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Utah and Vermont. 


Thus it will be seen that the Code 
is definitely under consideration for 
introduction into the 1961 sessions of 
legislatures in states from Maine to 
California, and that in many other 
states, while definite plans have not 
as yet been made, studies are undef 
way. 

It will, indeed, be surprising if by 
the time the 1961 sessions of state 
legislatures have adjourned, another 
half dozen or more states have not 
become Commercial Code states. And, 
of course, as more states enact the 
Code, the desire for uniformity in the 
laws regulating commercial transact 
ions will increase proportionately im 
those remaining. 


There is only one possible way of 
attaining substantial uniformity @ 
commercial law in the foreseeable ft 
ture. That is by having all the state 
enact the Code. For it is certain that 
no new group will spend the thousands 
of hours of time and the hundreds of 
thousands of dollars necessary for the 
preparation of some different codifiea 
tion of commercial law. : 
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CURRENT COMMENT 


Stocks & Business 


Secretary of Commerce Frederick H. 

Mueller: 

‘|* stock ticker. . . does not 
pretend to measure the entire 
production, development and 

mood of 180 million Americans. It 

could be that the market is merely 
getting back to normal after a lost 
weekend of inflationary boom-talk. 

Today’s well-informed business- 

man doesn’t chicken to the growl of 

a Wall Street bear. While it is im- 

portant to watch the Big Board, it 

is even more important to watch 
the trustworthy national economic 
indicators. 


Three Offsets 


James M. Dawson, vice president 
and economist of The National City 
Bank of Cleveland: 


S 1960 PROGRESSES a decline 
in the rate of inventory ac- 
cumulation is to be expected 

and welcomed. On an over-all basis, 
it probably will come slowly rather 
than abruptly. This means it can 
be offset by gains in plant and 
equipment outlays, state and local 
government expenditures, and con- 
sumer spending. The odds continue 
to favor a high level of business 
activity through 1960. 


Simple Affair 
Aubrey G. Lanston & Co. Inc, in its 
weekly bond letter: 

HE PRECIPITOUS DECLINE in 
Treasury bill yields during re- 
cent weeks has had themarket 

agog. Usually dealers base their 
operations on current and near- 
term analyses of the money market 
and on the ‘outside’ (nonbank) 
supply and demand. But, in recent 
weeks, the market for Treasury 
bills has been a rather simple affair 
where buyers have outnumbered 
sellers. In such markets, a dealer 
dare not sell ‘what-isn’t-hisn’ and 
the declining yields on bills have 
reflected largely the prices at which 
transactions can be arranged with 
the buyer pressing. In such circum- 
stances it always is interesting to 
observe how some potential sellers 
find they have no need to sell. 


In Perspective 


The First National Bank of Chicago, 
in its monthly Business & Economic 
Review: 

ITE its rapid growth, con- 
sumer debt remains a rela- 
tively small percentage of the 

nation’s outstanding public and 
private debt—6.3 per cent in 1959 
as compared with 19 per cent for 
mortgages and 17 percent for 
short-term corporate debt. Since 
the end of 1945, only 11 per cent of 
the rise in the nation’s debt has 
been applied to finance consumer 
purchases of automobiles, : appli- 
ances and other goods and services. 


Specialty Shops 
Eugene M. Morilock, president of 
First Federal Savings & Loan As- 
sociation of New York, before ABA’s 
Savings & Mortgage Conference: 


ERE is no financial segment of 
the economy that can be all 
things to all the needs of our 

people. We are essentially home- 
financing institutions . . . We are 
a specialty shop with limited ser- 
vices, and in limited competition 
with other types of financial insti- 
tutions . . . We do have a niche in 
the economy. I wonder if the 
American people would have been 
as well housed and prosperous if it 
weren’t for savings and loans. 


Sales Forecast 


Sears, Roebuck & Co., in iis annual 
report: 


ALES of nondurable goods, con- 
sisting mainly of apparel and 
household textiles, should con- 

tinue to expand. The growth in 
nondurables has followed a con- 
sistently expanding pattern for the 
past five years. The demand for 
durable goods, such as home furn- 
ishings and appliances, tends to be 
somewhat less stable and is greatly 
influenced by employment levels 
and conditions. Sales of these goods 
should respond to increases in pay- 
roll income and 1960 should be a 
good sales year for this type of 
merchandise. 


Loan Surge in London 


The Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, in its Monthly Review: 


N MOST industrial countries 
abroad, the current expansion 
in economic activity has been 

accompanied by a substantial in- 
crease in commercial bank lending. 
There has been an especially large 
rise in such credit in the United 
Kingdom, where advances of the 
London clearing banks increased by 
31 per cent during 1959. 


He Admits It 


Dr. Arthur A. Smith, vice president 
and economist of First National 
Bank in Dallas, in the bank’s 
monthly Economic Letters: 


E CERTAINLY do not profess to 
know what the stock market 
is saying or to know why it 

acts as it does or when it is going to 
act. If we did, we would get rich— 
and not have to make a living 
writing about the market. 


Our Best Commodity 


Marion Harper, Jr., chairman of the 
board and president of McCann 
Erickson, Inc., before The Execu- 
tives’ Club of Chicago: 


OW NOBODY publishes any fig- 
ures on the production of 
freedom, but I would like to 

suggest that in this commodity as 
in so many others, the United 
States of America out-produces the 
other nations of the world. These 
units of freedom are thrown off, if 
you will, from a cycle of produc- 
tion and consumption. It’s sort of 
as if they were thrown off from a 
cyclotron. 

They have no. economic charge, 
these units of freedom, but do you 
know what they can do? They can 
free a human being to think, to 
see, to create, to discover. Of his 
own free will an American can in- 
dulge in those things which can 
bring him new consciousness of 
life and which keep extending the 
limits of nature and understanding 
from one generation to another. 
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What's ahead 
for GENERAL | 
ELECTRIC in 


the6O's 


As the 1960’s unfold, General Electric will 
make a vigorous new bid to realize a new era of 
growth through imaginative expansion of serv- 
ice to customers. Record 1959 results form the 
base upon which the Company is building for 
the decade ahead: 


e Sales climbed to a record exceeding $4.3 
billion. 


e Earnings rose to a new high of $3.19 
per share. 


e A new high of 404,431 share owners 
of record received dividends — the 61st con- 
secutive year of General Electric dividends. 


e Employee compensation at General 
Electric set new records both for the total 
amount ($1,785 million) and for the average 
per employee ($7,226). 


1959 developments indicate many of the areas 
of growth potential in which the Company is 
focusing attention. These include: 


e Advanced industrial systems being de- 
veloped by General Electric demonstrate 
the Company’s “unique capability” for com- 
bining experience in the electrification of 
industry with new skills in new electronics 
technologies. 


e Flexible automation: New machine-tool 
controls developed by General Electric en- 
able small-lot manufacturers to automate. 


e International trade is receiving fresh 
emphasis from General Electric through 
formation of the new International Group 
to consolidate export trade and foreign 
manufacturing operations. 


Other examples are at right. You'll find details 
in General Electric’s 1959 Annual Report, 
now available. 


if you would like a free 
copy of the Annual Re- 
port, write Dept. 21-R, 
570 Lexington Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. If you own 
General Electric shares 
held in the name of a 
broker, or in the nominee 
name of a bank or trust company, write to Dept. 
GC-12 at the same address, and we will mail 
you regularly our share owner publications. 


April 15, 1960 


HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE GENERAL ELECTRIC 1959 ANNUAL REPORT 


More efficient electric power systems continue to represent a major area of 
potential growth for General Electric. Above: new cost-saving method de- 
veloped for testing big motor’s ability to withstand unusual electrical overloads. 
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Electronics for industrial automation offers a new direction of growth based 
on General Electric’s long experience in helping customers apply electric 
power to their operations. Above: machine guided by punched-card controls. 
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shown by gap between the $575 
worth of electrical home equipment in average new U.S. home today, com- 
pared with $3,020 worth in a modestly priced Gold Medallion Home. 


Potential market for total electric living i 


Accelerating atomic-power development: The largest all-nuclear power 
station in the U.S. is being built by General Electric to supply the Chicago 
area with 180,000 kilowatts. It will begin operations this year. 


Progress 's Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 





INSTALMENT CREDIT 
(Continued from page 33) 


In his comments on the over-all 
picture, Mr. Fleming cited figures in- 
dicating that the consumers of the 
country are thoroughly solvent and 
readily capable of handling the pre- 
sent aggregate consumer debt of $52 
billion, which is 15 per cent of the ex- 
pected 1960 total disposable income of 
$350 billion. “Furthermore,” he said, 
“the consumer is paying off debt an- 
nually at the rate of 13 per cent of his 
disposable income, and time and time 
again has demonstrated that in the 
long run, he, himself, is the best judge 
of how much debt he can handle.” 
He saw in these figures no justifica- 
tion for the imposition of controls 
“which are unsound in their concep- 
tion and extremely difficult to admin- 
ister.”’ 


Sound Policies the Best Controls 


Mr. Fleming nevertheless expressed 
some concern lest ‘“‘the widespread 
dilution of repayment terms to in- 
fluence the consumer to buy more than 
is prudent could more readily cause 
economic indigestion than might the 
total of consumer debt outstanding.” 
“To combat this trend,” he said, “‘it 
is important that bankers set up in- 
telligent guideposts by confining them- 
selves to reasonable terms, and such 
obvious credit standards as the re- 
quirement of a good past paying 
record, security of job employment, 
the stability of the employer, future 
prospects of the borrower, and wheth- 
er or not he already has too much 
existing debt, as well as a good reason 
for incurring the current loan . 
After all, sound lending policies are 
far and away the best credit controls 
ever devised.” 


Casimir A. Sienkiewicz, president 
of the Central-Penn National Bank of 
Philadelphia and chairman of the 
ABA’s Committee for Economic 
Growth without Inflation opened his 
address with a statement of that com- 


mittee’s objectives and a description: 


of its activities. “There is no great 
secret,” he said, ‘about what has 
caused inflation to persist long after 
postwar shortages were overcome. .”’ 


“Tn a sense, all of us are to blame in 
some degree. The Federal Govern- 
ment has not always acted in ways 
calculated to contain inflation, and 
those among us who belong to special 
interest groups have not made it any 
easier. As voters, we haven’t always 





CASIMIR A. SIENKIEWICZ 
Have we been too successful? 


backed up our representatives when 
they tried to resist the demand of 
special-interest groups or insisted that 
they do resist them. We in the bank- 
ing industry, although uniquely qual- 
ified, have not done all that we might 
to alert our bank customers and de- 
positors to the dangers of inflation— 
present and future.” 


Mr. Sienkiewicz urged greater use 
and distribution of his committee’s 
booklet, ‘‘A Banker Discusses Infla- 
tion, Credit Control, Interest Rates.’ 
He described as a “good start’”’ the 
distribution of a quarter of a million 
copies already accomplished, but went 
on to say that was “only a small 
fraction of the distribution it de- 
serves.” 


After describing in some detail the 
differences of opinion regarding the 
social value of consumer credit, the 
speaker drew an interesting analogy 
between dual natures of instalment 
lending and those of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s Df. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 
the one being benevolent, dependable, 
trustworthy, while the other is dan- 
gerous, malevolent, and slyly under- 
mines virtues. 


A recitation of the benefits that the 
use of consumer credit had brought to 
all concerned led to generally satis- 
factory conclusions regarding its over- 
all impact to date, but Mr. Sienk- 
iewicz suggested that it might now be 
time to ask “‘if it is not possible to be 
too successful in extending the use of 
consumer credit.” ‘‘Has the growth of 
such loans,” he asked, “been more 


rapid than individuals and the econ- 


omy can safely stand? Has it been 
accompanied by deterioration of lend- 
ing standards and the quality of bank 
assets? Has total indebtedness reached 
a dangerous level? If the danger point 
has not yet been reached, what can 
we do to ensure that it will not be?” 


“T am not overly concerned,” he 
continued, ‘‘about the present level of 
consumer indebtedness. So long as in- 
come continues to rise, it should not 
create serious difficulties. A more 
serious problem is the possibility of a 
continuation of the present trend— 
that is a rise in debt relative to in- 
come.” 


The speaker voiced misgivings re- 
garding certain aspects of the revolv- 
ing check credit plan; among them the 
fact that ‘‘a loan has no terminal date 
of payment, even though periodical re- 
ductions are expected, and the lender 
virtually has no knowledge of the 
purpose of the loan.”’ Noting the con- 
stant effort of our monetary author- 
ities to combat inflation and boom- 
period excesses, he observed, ‘‘what- 
ever merits the revolving credit plan 
may have, this seems an unfortunate 
time to be introducing it.’ 


Must Put Public Interest First 


Said C. I. T.’s L. Walter Lundell,* 
in an address entitled The 1960’s— 
Demands of the Decade, ‘““The begin- 
ning of this decade is a good time to 
consider the responsibilities ahead, 
under either good or bad conditions, 
for as the future unfolds, the American 
people are not going to tolerate any 
industry’s failure to conduct its busi- 
ness with intelligence and accounta- 
bility. Among the responsibilities faced 
by the consumer credit industry, he 
said, will be that of asserting with one 
voice, the affirmative and honorable 
story of the economic justification of 
our business, its contributions in 
social and human terms, and _ its 
dedication to the public interest.” 


“Within the industry,” said Mr. 
Lundell, ‘“‘we should give greater rec- 
ognition to the need for evolving 
standards—professional standards, if 
you will—at all levels—moral, ethical, 
and technical. Such standards are the 
ingredients with which we can build a 
finer reputation and greater achieve- 
ments for our industry because, 
publicly and believably stated, they 


*Mr. Lundell is chairman of the board, Universal 
Cc. |. T. Credit Corporation and executive vice 
president and director, C. |. T. Financial Corpora: 
tion, New York. 
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DIRECTORS 


HENDON CHUBB 
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ARTHUR M. ANDERSON 
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Union Carbide Corporation 


PERCY CHUBB 2ND 
Chubb & Son Inc. 
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Chubb & Son Inc. 
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ASSETS 
United States Government Bonds . - $ 59,453,982 
Al Glee BO 5 A - 35,071,949 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks . . . ° 5,378,257 
Cossenna Sticks 6.6. eae BEN - 70,902,675 
Stock of Vigilant Insurance Company. . - 15,360,175 
Stock of Colonial Life Insurance Company ‘ 4,912,082 
COM 5 aca ae ae Se eee a ee 9,595,298 
Premiums not over 90 daysdue . . . . 4,029,356 
Ct RON Son ss eee ae 7,394,795 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS . ¢« ¢« $212,098,569 


LIABILITIES 
AND SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


Unearned Premiums. . . . . « « «© « « « $ 45,589,770 
Outstanding Losses and Claims . » - 33,698,296 
Dividends Payable . . . ° 1,543,958 
Taxes and Expenses . . . « « « « ° 5,639,853 
Funds Held under Reinsurance Treaties ‘ 4,296,686 
Non-Admitted Reinsurance . . . « 5,559,100 


TOTAL LIABILITIES. . ~ 96,327,663 
Capital Stock 12,351,664 


Surplus . . . .» 53,423,501 


Unrealized Appreciation of Investments 49,995,741 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS .. "115,770,906 
- $212,098,569 


ng i as eS a 


Investments valued at $7,481,636 are deposited with government authorities and trustee 
as required by law. 


90 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
rs & Ocean and Inland Marine 
Transportation « Fire and Automobile « Fidelity « Surety « Casualty 
Aviation Insurance through Associated Aviation Underwriters 





will serve the purpose of notifying 
the American people of our mutual 
intent to serve the public interest 
first.” 


Mr. Lundell further urged that the 
industry be prepared for the vastly 
expanded needs awaiting it, as to 
both operating funds and personnel; 
that it operate soundly; that it act 
responsibly by encouraging and sup- 
porting the enactment at the state 
level of legislation requiring adequate 
investigative powers for administra- 
tive officials, complete disclosure in 
contracts, maximum rate ceilings, and 
regulated and fair refund standards. 


Finally, the C. I. T. chairman cited 
the need for adequate profits. ‘In this 
business, as in any other,’ he said, 
“our competitors have no responsibil- 
ity whatsoever to our stockholders, 
our employees, our customers. Com- 
petition can make many problems 
for us, but it cannot be allowed to call 
our tune, for it doesn’t pay our piper.” 


The principal theme of an address 
by Peter E. Schruth, vice president 
and advertising director of The Sat- 
urday Evening Post, concerned itself 
with the role of the banker as financial 
counsellor to the family unit. He said 
that the distinct possibility that our 
economy “can reach a production 
level in the next 10 years in excess of 
$700 billion,’ poses the problem of 
consuming it. ‘The predicted leap in 
population,” he continued, ‘will not 
do the job, but is expected to “account 
for one-third of the 50 per cent sales 
growth that is needed. The other 
two-thirds must come from ‘sales- 
manship’—and that includes adver- 
tising, selling, merchandising, packag- 
ing, and the imaginative use of 
consumer credit—all forces that make 
Americans buy more and buy better.” 


Thomas C. Boushall, chairman of 
the board, The Bank of Virginia, 
Richmond, in an address entitled 
Free Credits in Free Enterprise, stres- 
sed the inconsistency of pursuing at 
one and the same time policies osten- 


sibly dictated by a tight money 


situation and a program of aggressive- 
ly advertising and promoting the use 
of revolving check credit. He made it 
clear that he was “against every 
governmental regulation that can be 
avoided, local, state, or federal,”’ but 
went on to point out that “we can 
only confound the would-be regula- 
tors by the righteousness of our con- 
duct.” 


Mr. Boushall was highly critical of 
«50 


Senate Bill 68, offered by Senator 
Bush of Connecticut, which would 
authorize the Federal Reserve Board 
to set up stand-by consumer credit 
controls. And he criticized even more 
strongly Senate Bill 2755, introduced 
by Senator Paul Douglas providing 
for “full disclosure” of interest and 
other charges incident to the making 
of consumer loans. 


Regulation the States’ Job 


Said the speaker in the course of 
his comments on the latter, ‘“‘We must 
be in favor of telling the truth to the 
borrower about his costs . . But 
can we properly and vigorously tell 
our representatives in Congress that 
the regulation of credit rates and 
terms and practices is a matter here- 
tofore reserved to the states; that 30 
states have called for full disclosure, 
to which banking and merchandising 
have properly conformed. Hence there 
is no need or occasion for Congress to 
invade this area of state supervision.” 


In a discussion of the economic out- 
look, Dr. Paul W. McCracken seemed 
to find the current business picture 
rather more reassuring than other- 
wise. Notwithstanding disappointing 
developments in the fields of retail 
trade, auto sales, inventories, and 
residential construction and the fact 
that a downturn in 1960 would fit 
rather well into our historical pattern, 
he felt that “the year 1960 is far 
from a lost economic cause.” 


Among the reassuring aspects cited 
by Dr. McCracken were 1) the in- 
dicated expansion of 14 per cent in 
capital expenditures by businesses; 2) 
the firmer control of inventories in- 
dicated by the current inventory- 
sales ratio of about 1.48, which com- 
pares with 1.56 and 1.63, at the end, 
respectively, of 1955 and 1956; 3) a 
stronger market for residential con- 
struction induced by a lessening of 
congestion in the money and capital 
markets; 4) “the abatement of exces- 
sive exuberance about business con- 
ditions and greater confidence in our 
price-level prospects.” 

Each of the two afternoon sessions 
of the Conference was devoted to 15 
“‘bull” sessions which were so arranged 
as to bring together representatives of 
banks with instalment loan outstand- 
ings falling into the same size cate- 
gories. Mutual problems were given 
a thorough airing, as were widely 
differing views on such subjects as 
charge-account banking and revolving 


check credit. The one subject that 
most intrigued the participants, it 
seemed, was in-plant banking. 

The ABA’s Research Council pre- 
pared for distribution to the Con- 
ference a booklet containing a series of 
charts entitled Trends in Instalment 
Credit. The introduction reads in part 
as follows: 


“Systematic analysis of what is tak- 
ing place in the industry is essential 
for a broad-gauged view of an instal- 
ment credit operation. This perspec- 
tive is important to the formulation 
of sound lending policies and practices 
and the development of a really ef- 
fective credit service for the growing 
consumer market in the bank’s com- 
munity.” 

To that we would add that even 
more essential to the achievement of 
such a perspective is just the kind of 
first-hand exposure to the views and 
opinions of others in a climate of 
mutual helpfulness that characterized 
this National Instalment Credit Con- 
ference. 


MOORE CORPORATION LTD. 
(Continued from page 42) 


ly costly technological obsolesence 
than do the machine makers. 


Moore’s_ technical skill, modern 
plant facilities and technical sales 
force, combined with emphasis on the 
less-competitive complex forms, cush- 
ion it against rough competition from 
less qualified printers. Wnile demand 
is affected by business cycles, prod- 
ucts are expendable and not subject 
to the more severe cycles in demand 
for durable goods. 


The long-term outlook continues 
favorable, reflecting expanding auto- 
mation of office procedures. While 
cash-equivalent reserves may prove 
more rewarding than good equities 
over the next couple of years, accounts 
that are buying equities would appear 
to do well to consider the relative 
merits of Moore. 

Long-term investors will undoubt- 
edly continue to experience substan- 
tial appreciation (although without 
substantial inflation, the 450% price 
rise of the last 10 years looks like too 
much to hope for in the next 10) as 
earnings expand and as Moore be- 
comes better recognized as an attrac- 
tive investment opportunity in the 
business forms and related office 
equipment, industry. 
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BRIDGEPORT BANK IMPROVES 


SPECIAL CHECKING PROGRAM 
LOWERS COSTS WITH THRIFTIMATIC CUSTOM PLAN 


“Increased our volume, lowered 
costs, gives us a better package, 


plus, magnetic ink encoding” 


—says Edmund H. Hoyt, Vice President and Comp- 


troller, City Trust Company, Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


Read what Mr. Hoyt says about his experience with 
the ThriftiMatic custom-designed special checking 
account program... 


“ThriftiMatic, using the name City Trust Special 
Checking Account as we requested, installed our 
custom plan last October. 


“We were supplied with specially designed oper- 
ating supplies such as checks, checkbook covers and 
other necessary forms. In addition, using their years 


of know-how, we established an effective ad cam-. 


THE CITY TRUST COMPANY IMPRINTING DEPARTMENT: 
With the ThriftiMagnetic Imprinter-Coder all special 
checking accounts ‘are easily processed on-premises. 
Magnetic imprinting complies fully with ABA specifi- 
cations. Elliot Casey, Assistant Treasurer, supervises 
the Imprinting and Addressograph Department. © 


BANKER HOYT: ‘Following ThriftiMatic’s recommen- 
dations paid handsome dividends” 


paign coupled with a highly effective employee 
sales contest. 

“The ThriftiMagnetic Imprinter-Coders for on- 
premises imprinting were supplied by ThriftiMatic, 
and our operators were carefully trained by them. 
We imprinted a complete library of checkbook fill- 
ers before announcing our new plan, assuring im- 
mediate delivery of checks to our customers. 


“We had an immediate increase in volume.” 


a 
Do you want to increase your 
Special Checking Account Volume? 
Call upon ThriftiMatic experience in serving banks 
since 1939. With a ThriftiMatic custom plan there 
is no investment by your bank. Your choice of 
magnetic or regular ink imprinting equipment. You 


receive all operating supplies — plus a complete 
advertising program. 


For full information, write to: 


THRIFTIMATIC CORPORATION 


100 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 








Is your 
microfilming operation 
manual or automatic ? 


Picture the advantages you'll get 
with an automated Recordak microfilmer 


Jobs that were once done separately and by hand can be combined 
. . . done in one lightning-fast operation with a new automated 
Recordak microfilmer! 

In most banks, the time and dollars you save make a new Rec- 
ordak microfilmer much more economical than older microfilming 
equipment designed for yesteryear’s volume and pace. 





Judge these advantages yourself on a free-trial, no-obligation 
basis. Recordak Corporation, +15 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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Automatic Indexing: 
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SRECORDORK’ 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming—now in its 32nd year 
IN CANADA, contact Recordak of Canada Ltd., Toronto 
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OPERATING NEWS & TRENDS 


INSTALLATIONS 


Bankers Trust Company 
to Install IBM 7070 


Following a four-year study con- 
ducted by electronics consulting firms, 
Bankers Trust Company last year 
placed an order with International 
Business Machines Corporation for a 
large-scale fully automated demand 
deposit accounting system, composed 
of completely solid-state equipment. 
Scheduled for delivery early in 1961, 
the equipment includes an IBM 7070 
data processing system; four IBM 
1401 data processing systems, and 
IBM Series 1200 magnetic character 
sensing equipment. The latter in- 
cludes the IBM 1201 Proof Inscriber 
and 1210 Reader-Sorter along with 
the following: 


IBM 1221 Reader-Sorter Control, 
which directs the flow of data from 
the reader-sorter directly into data 
processing systems; 


IBM 1202 Unility Inscriber, which 
is a special electric typewriter for 
inscribing unmarked, illegible, or dam- 
aged documents, or for preparing car- 
rier envelopes into which badly muti- 
lated checks are placed for routine 
automatic operation. 


The solid-state IBM 1401 system 
features high-speed card punching 
and reading, magnetic tape input and 
output, high speed printing, stored 
program, and arithmetic and logical 
ability. The use of a combination of 
the 1210 Reader-Sorter and 1401 
system eliminated manual sorting and 
listing in ‘‘on-us’’ demand deposit ac- 
counting and reconciliation. The in- 
formation contained in the documents 
is placed directly into the 1401 data 
processing system, which lends itself 
to either completely centralized pro- 
cessing or centralized processing with 
decentralized records. The daily trial 
balance produced by the system, for 
example, will make detailed informa- 
tion available to all branches for the 
handling of inquiries. 

The 1401 system’s stored program 
will make it possible for management 
to use the equipment for the 1) analy- 
sis of accounts’ profitability, 2) signal- 
ing of significant balance changes on 
key accounts, 3) control of payments 
on uncollected funds, 4) calculation 
of any type of service charge. 
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Spanning the Centuries: Abacus to Data Processing System. 


For transit operations, the 1210/ 
1401 system will act as an automatic 
proof machine by providing master 
and individual pocket listings with 
totals. It is perfectly suited, as well, 
to such banking functions as instal- 
ment and commercial loan, personal 
trust, and savings deposit accounting. 
The combination will also be used to 
generate data for input into its larger 
data processing system, the powerful 
IBM 7070, in which are incorporated 
the three basic types of data pro- 
cessing—punched cards, magnetic 


tape, and random access magnetic 
discs. 

Shown in the photo is W. P. Living- 
ston, vice president in charge of 
Bankers Trust’s methods research ex- 
plaining to William H. Moore, chair- 
man, the workings of the abacus, the 
oldest computing device providing a 
fixed decimal order, whose origin is 
buried in antiquity. Providing a startl- 
ing contrast is a model of the IBM’s 
7070 data processing system which the 
bank will begin using upon delivery 
early next year. 


Irving Trust Telephone Switchboard to Go 


Beginning in June of this year, 
customers of Irving Trust Company 
will be able to call individuals at its 
Headquarters Office at One Wall 
Street and at its Woolworth Building 
branch office without going through 
the switchboards. Employees, more- 
over, will be able to dial each other or 
any of the approximately 55,000,000 
telephones in the United States and 
Canada without assistance from the 
bank’s operators. 

All of this will be made possible by 
the installation of the newest and most 
streamlined telephone service devised 
to date, known as inward and out- 
ward distance dialing. Present cum- 
bersome switchboards with cords, 
“jacks” and rotary dials will be re- 
placed by push button table top con- 


sole panels measuring approximately 


10 by 17 inches. The operators’ prin- 
cipal function will be to assist the cal- 
ler who does not know the number of 
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ee to whom he wishes to NEW PRODUCTS 
* Although inward and outward dis- 
tance dialing is now in limited use, the es fee aes 
first console panels to be put into -instant and contidential con 
service ssc ata are oe being With one or more individuals in any 0 WILL PAY CASH 
manufactured for Irving Trust. All of type of building has been made pos- FOR YOUR GOLD COINS 
the bank’s branch offices will later be ible through “Electropage” the new 
included in the system. The New York communications system introduced by 
Company estimates the installation United States Communications, Inc. 
will require over 30 tons of new equip- 
ment. 


An RCA Center in Wall Street 


A demonstration of the operation 
of the new $4,500,000 Electronic 
Systems Center recently opened at 45 
Wall Street by the Radio Corporation 
of America was witnessed by leading 
members of New York’s financial and 
business community, headed by Keith 
Funston and Edward McCormick, 
presidents, respectively, of the New & 
York and American Stock Exchanges. 7 no mounted or mutilated coins 
They were told that the cost of using waza send coins direct to . 
the center would range in most cases eZ oe 
from 50 cents to $1.50 per trade, a mie ek 9 


pied re - 2 ae 88 ace The new system functions without 

ORES VO ae 5s. DUNS, the use of wires, bells, buzzers and 

president, this center, which is pyblic address speakers. oie 
equipped with two RCA 501 fully B ll J Ove of Americe’s Older} and Lar st Coin Dealers in 
transistorized electronic data process- asically, each key individual car- | Con Aipraisalsfor Ete, lenrenceC beni 
ing systems, is the first of a nation- | 


Pocket-Sized Electropage 


wide network of such centers. He 
described it as “a new adventure in 
the science of computation,” offering 


“the first full-range service for the 


nerve center of American finance.” for Relia ble Protection 


“Ten years hence,” added the RCA : 
president, “I foresee hundreds of against 


business communities serviced by [ Y T . 
comparable facilities . . . The business a ’ all 4 HA ARDS 
of tomorrow, in fact, will have a direct 


line to a computer center just as it is 
now wired to a telephone exchange.” 


Elaborating on Mr. Burns’ predic- 
tion, Donald H. Kunsman, vice pres- 
ident, RCA Electronic Data Process- 
ing Division, said a new RCA develop- 
ment known as DaSpan (for data 
span) will speed up such an applica- 
tion by making possible the “‘high- 
speed, economical transmission of 
digital information into and out of and you get all with ADT 
th “eg i i - i sa 
 orannanesg Bebemngn Sea e Central Station Services in principal 
he said it would be fully operational cities and surrounding —? 
before the end of the year. : @ Elsewhere, ADT-Maintained Systems, 
The new center cecuples the eutire direct-connected to fire and police headquarters. 


sixteenth floor at 45 Wall Street and 
will be staffed by 90 RCA specialists. Controlled Companies of 


It will operate around the clock, pro- | AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


cessing a day’s business for any firm 
fi : . Ss: A NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATION 
or delivery the following morning Executive Office: 155 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 
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and control your business 
with the American 71 heavy 
duty electric perforator 


Nobody can rub out or smudge a hole. 
And that is why many firms today use 
American perforators to prevent fraud and 
tighten control of operations. The Amer- 
ican 71 unalterably cancels, receipts, voids, 
otherwise marks paper 
through many copies. It also permanently 
numbers, dates or codes labels, wrappers, 
coupons, containers—made of paper, pee 
les 

up to 1,900 items per minute and numbers 
consecutively from 1 to 999,999. Choice of 
automatic paper ~~ gearomatic or foot 
wilt for tremendous 

volume and long life, the 71 is one of a 
complete line of American perforators 
famous since 1910. Write American Per- 
forator Division, Heller Roberts Mfg. 
Corp., 700 Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn 8, N.Y. 


validates or 


board, pliofilm, parchment, etc. It han 


pedal operation. 


HELLER ROBERTS 


Manufacturing Corporation 





Signs of distinction, in excellent 
taste—from desk name plates to 
building facade letters. The 
impressive creations of U.S. Bronze 
serve the country’s leading banks. 
Yet the cost is modest. Write today 
for catalog and full information. 


UNITED © Free 

STATES design 
BRONZE *. Socie 
Sign Ce. Inc.™ . 


BM, 101 W. 3ist St, New York 1, N. Y. 
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ries a miniaturized receiver that 
weighs only 8 ounces and measures 1 
inch thick, 234 inches wide and 434 
inches long. The operator contacts 
any of these persons immediately in 
any of the buildings or adjacent 
grounds. The call goes through the 
“‘nerve center’’ or Supervisory Control 
to the “heart” or Central Control of 
Electropage. 


Automatic switches instantly pick 
up the call from Supervisory Control 
and put the voice on the air, (without 
any dead spots) for the designated re- 
ceiver, and signal Supervisory Con- 
trol to “‘go ahead’”’ by a red neon light. 
Like Supervisory Control, Central 
Control automatically reconditions 
the next call. The entire process is 
immediate. 

Receivers have fully automatic 
action and feature low voltage and 
high sensitivity. Power is provided by 
silver-cadminum batteries that last in 
excess of three years. 


Cost per channel is $230 including 
installation which is guaranteed for 
six months. Up to 500 channels are 
now available. 


Additional information may be had 
from United States Communications, 
Inc., 20 Madison Avenue, Hicksville, 
135M: Y, 


For Personalized Letters 


One keyboarding of a letter or doc- 
ument on the Flexowriter President 
SFD shown in the photo punches a 
coded paper and a visible copy of the 
writing. The tape can then be read to 
automatically produce as many error- 
free copies as needed at 100 words 
per minute. 

Codes can be included as the tape 
is punched so as to cause the Flexo- 
writer to stop during automatic typ- 
ing for the manual insertion of per- 
sonal and other variable information. 
An inside ‘address, salutation, an 
amount, a name or even a paragraph, 
ean be added in this way. Or, by 
employing an auxiliary tape reader, 
which can be cable-connected without 
altering the machine, such informa- 
tion can be supplied automatically 
without operator intervention. Either 
method creates the individually typed, 
proportionally spaced appearance 
which is so important to executive 
correspondence. 

The Flexowriter President is also 
ideally suited for preparation of direct 
image masters. The carbon ribbon at- 


tachment, which is standard on every 
President model, helps to produce 
sharper, neater copies and longer runs, 
Masters made from previously cor- 
rected punched tapes are completely 
error-free. 


Although the tape punch and reader 
are standard equipment on this ma- 
chine, models which will handle edge- 
punched and tabulating cards are also 
available. A choice of a wide variety 
of proportional type styles in either 
1/32 or 1/36 inch escapement can be 
obtained. 


The Flexowriter ‘is manufactured 
by Friden, Inc., San Leandro, Calif. 


EXECUTIVES 


Appointment of JOHN H. ADAMS to 
the position of sales manager of com- 
munications systems for the Data 
Processing Systems Division of Smith- 
Corona Marchant Inc. has been an- 
nounced. 


Mosler Safe Company has announced 
the appointment of GEORGE G. CRONIN 
as director of marketing. He will be 
responsible for marketing activities 
for all divisions within the safe com- 
pany as well as its four affiliates. 


KEN LARRANCE has been advanced to 
manager of the Burroughs Corpora- 
tion Chicago District, a unit of the 
business machine firm’s newly created 
equipment and systems marketing 
division. 





KEN LARRANCE 
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E. F. BOVERMANN has been ap- 
pointed general manager of Thermo- 
Fax Sales, Inc., a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of the Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Co., St. Paul. Mr. 
Bovermann succeeded GEORGE SAN- 
DELL who advanced to 3M staff ad- 
vertising administrator. 


Royal McBee Corporation has an- 
nounced the election of H. C. DAVIS 
and CARL MCKELVY to the office of 
senior vice presidents. Mr. Davis di- 
rects all marketing activities and Mr. 
McKelvy is responsible for all pro- 
duction and research and development 
operations. 


CHARLES D. SCRIBNER has been 
named vice president in charge of 
personnel for the Remington Rand 
Division of Sperry Rand Corp. 


ROGER E. BESSMER has been ap- 
pointed the new lighting representa- 
tive for Western Missouri and North- 
ern Kansas by the Edwin F. Guth Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


FRANCIS EDDY has joined Telauto- 
graph Corp., N. Y. as assistant to the 
president, RAYMOND LEE. 


L. B. DAVIS N. B. LEPPO 

L. BERKLEY DAVIS has been elected 
a vice president of the General 
Electric Company in the Electronic 
Components Division, Owensboro, 
Ky. He will continue as general man- 
ager of this division. 


NORMAN B. LEPPO has joined the 
sales staff of Bank Building & Equip- 
ment Corp. and will be based at the 
headquarters office in St. Louis. 


John Diebold & Associates, Inc., 
has named STANLEY GRESHIN as con- 
sultant in the data processing de- 
partment. 


ROBERT W. GEOGHEGAN has been 
appointed director of marketing by 
the Todd Company Division, Bur- 
roughs Corporation. 


The 96,000-plus stockholders of American Can Co, last month received 
the first annual reports ever distributed inside a company product. 
Each report was mailed in a tall cylindrical container adapted from 
the company's new string-pull, biscuit dough container. To handle the 
unique mailing, Bankers Trust Co., AC’s stock transfer agent, virtually 
had to become a packaging plant. Pictured above (from left): Wallis 
B. Dunckel, president of Bankers Trust; Robert K. Christenberry, New 
York postmaster; and William C. Stolk, president of American Can. 
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how to 
credit 
time 
| payments 
faster 
and better 


Allison Coupon Books provide 
perfect identification for 
every payment due 


I SAVE $1 TO $6 PER 
ACCOUNT BY DOING A 
COMPLICATED JOB 
IN A SIMPLE WAY 


Allison Coupon Books: 


@ Eliminate shuttling pass- 
books back and forth 
through the mails. 


@ Increase your reputation 
for customer service at your 
receiving windows. 


@ Save on collection costs. 
Get more level payments. 


FREE 
informative booklet 
and samples. 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 
P.O. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, indiana 
Please send me information and samples 
showing how Allison Coupons save work by 
doing a complicated job in a simple way. 


sec ae 


ORS 


City and State... 


mail coupon today to... 


ALLISON COUPON 
COMPANY, INC. 


P.O. Box 102, indianapolis 6, indiana 
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BANKERS & BROKERS 


The Chase Manhattan Bank, N. Y.: 
CHARLES A. MANNING, who has been 
with the bank since 1919, was recently 
promoted to vice president in the 
trust department. Named assistant 
vice presidents were WALTER H. GOOSS, 
GEORGE C. HUNEKE, JAMES W. NORTH 
and RALPH K. PULIS. 


Bank of Hawaii, Honolulu: The pro- 
motion of S. W. WIDASKY from assis- 
tant cashier to assistant vice presi- 
dent in the operations and planning 
division, was recently announced. 


Western Pennsylvania National Bank, 
McKeesport: JOHN C. BRAMER, JR., 
former treasurer and business mana- 
ger of Western Theological Seminary, 
has been appointed executive assis- 
tant to M. A. CANCELLIERE, president. 


First Wisconsin National Bank, Mil- 
waukee: Newly elected officers are 
ROBERT A. BROWN, advertising mana- 
ger, named assistant cashier; LEWIS 
B. GIESE, department comptroller, ac- 
counting procedures department; RO- 
LAND 0. HAGEN, assistant auditor, 
general auditing department; and 
EUGENE D. WANDER, department comp- 
troller, accounting procedures de- 
* partment. 


United States Trust Company of New 
York: ARCHIBALD C. CURRY and 
EVERETT G. HENDERSON have been 
elevated to vice president and assis- 
tant vice president, respectively. Mr. 
Curry is in charge of Estates and will 
continue to specialize in estate in- 
vestment problems while Mr. Hender- 
son will be in charge of the central 
order department. 


First Western Bank and Trust Co., San 
Francisco: CHARLES W. BRITTS and 
STANLEY B. LYNOTT have been desig- 
nated vice president and assistant 
vice president respectively. 


JOHN CATZIN 


H. E. DANNER 


Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co.: 
JOHN CATZIN has been elected vice 
president in charge of the bank’s 5- 
office Bucks County region. Vice 
President HARRY E. DANNER took 
charge of the bank’s branch manage- 
ment department on April 1. Elected 
assistant treasurer was GEORGE F. 
KLINE who will continue as head of the 
note and real estate department of the 
Bristol office. 


Bankers Trust Co., N. Y.: JOHN HAS- 
KELL, former United States Defense 
Representative of the Secretary of 
Defense for the North Atlantic and 
Mediterranean Areas and Defense 
Advisor to the U. S. Permanent 
Representative of North Atlantic 
Council, has been named the Paris 
representative of the bank. Mr. Has- 
kell has served for fifteen years as a 
vice president of the New York Stock 
Exchange, in charge of the develop- 
ment of foreign business and relations 
with listed companies. 


National Bank of Commerce of San 
Antonio: OTTO A. KOEHLER, chair- 
man of the board and president of 
Pearl Brewing Company, has been 
elected a director of the bank. 


Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York: CARL J. GILBERT, chairman 
of The Gillette Company and HOWARD 
J. MORGENS, president of The Procter 
& Gamble Company, have been 
elected directors of the bank. 


H. A. Riecke & Co., Inc., Philadei- 
phia: FRANK T. BETZ has been 
named executive vice president and 
DARRAH E. RIBBLE, senior vice presi- 
dent and assistant secretary of this 
investment securities firm. 


Chemical Fund, Inc., Wilmington, 
Del.: Executive Vice President 
PETER B. CANNELL has been elected to 
the board of directors. He is also a 
general partner of F. Eberstadt & Co., 
the investment banking firm which 
manages Chemical Fund’s investments 
and distributes their shares to the 
public. 


Crocker-Anglo National Bank, San 
Francisco: HILTON R. FRANK, as- 
sistant manager of the Lemoore office 
has been appointed assistant vice 
president and manager. 


Security First National Bank, Los 
Angeles: RONALD J. WAGENBACH has 
been appointed assistant advertising 
manager. Prior to this appointment 
he was an account executive with the 
Los Angeles office of Honig-Cooper & 
Harrington. 


The First Pennsylvania Banking & 
Trust Co., Philadelphia: STUART T. 
SAUNDERS, president and director of 
the Norfolk and Western Railway 
Company, has been elected a director 
of the bank. 


The First National City Bank of New 
York: JOHN R. KIMBERLY, chairman 
of the board and chief executive officer 
of Kimberly-Clark Corp. has been 
appointed a director of the bank. 


Bank of Montreal: Previously 
manager of the business development 
department in Vancouver, RONALD J. 
ALLEN has been appointed superin- 
tendent of the business development 
department at the head office in 
Montreal. 


R. 4. ALLEN 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
Condensed Statement of Condition as of March 15, 1960 


RESOURCES: 


Cash and Due from Banks $213,415,686.62 
U. S. Government Bonds... . $183,347,515.13 
Municipal Bonds and Warrants 7,320,045.59 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 1,650,000.00 
Other Investments 3,867,763.59 196,185,324.31 
Loans and Discounts 245,616,980.07 
Bank Premises 21,642,500.00 
Furniture and Fixtures 1.00 
Other Real Estate 21,642,527.00 


Interest on Securities and Other 
Income Earned—Not Collected 1,614,178.05 


_ Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit.... 3,651,318.61 
TOTAL RESOURCES $682,126,014.66 


LIABILITIES: 


Capital Stock $ 27,500,000.00 
Surplus 27,500,000.00 
Undivided Profits 5,174,219.85 

TOTAL CAPITAL ACCOUNT.... $ 60,174,219.85 
Reserve Accounts 3,923,538.13 
Liability on Letters of Credit 3,651,318.61 


U. S. Government Securities Sold 
Under Repurchase Agreement , 23,700,000.00 


DEPOSITS: 
Individual $435,030,241.83 
Banks 143,243,467.64 
Government 12,403,228.60 590,676,938.07 
TOTAL. LIABILITIES $682, 126,014.66 


ERS. Criy 
NWATIONAL BANE 


OF HOUSTON 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


April 15, 1960 








Chemical Bank New York Trust Co.: 
HOWARD 8S. SHULMAN has been elected 
a vice president-Metropolitan Divi- 
sion. In 1941 Mr. Shulman was ap- 
pointed foreign funds control examiner 
for the U. S. Treasury and later be- 
came a national bank examiner. In a 
further announcement the following 
promotions were made known: HENRY 
P. WARREN, III, from assistant secre- 
tary to assistant vice president, 
metropolitan division; THOMAS E. MC- 
CULLOUGH, from assistant manager to 
manager of the credit department; 
GEORGE R. CLOUGH, GEORGE W. ENGEL- 
HARDT, RICHARD E. NELSON and 
CHARLES J. WERRING to assistant sec- 
retaries, international division; and 
WILLIAM J. BERG to assistant secretary 
in the personal trust department. 


Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland: 
The appointment of HARRY W. HUN- 
ING as assistant vice president was 
recently announced. 





R. T. SHINKLE 


J. E. BIERWIRTH 


The First National City Bank of New 
York: JOHN E. BIERWIRTH, chairman 
of National Distillers and Chemical 
Corp. has been appointed a director 
of the bank. 


Bank of America, San Francisco: 
ROBERT T. SHINKLE, assistant general 
counsel, has been promoted to vice 
president and counsel and will con- 
tinue as administrative supervisor of 
the Northern California division of 
the legal department. At the same 








We have become so involved in 
automation, as it applies to check 
handling systems in banks, that we 
seldom give a thought to automa- 
tion as it applies to the production 
of bank checks. This is probably 
due to the fact that we never set up 
a so-called “program” but instead 
adopted automated methods one 
by one as they became practicable 
for our operations. 


For example, we have been casting 
type from punched paper tape in- 
put for the past twelve years. Our 
cutting is “‘programmed” on auto- 
matic spacer cutters. Hand counting 
of checks has disappeared and is 
now done electronically by counting 
impulses as sheets are perforated. 
Our packages are sealed automati- 
cally. Our gold stamping is auto- 
matically controlled for heat, time 
and pressure. Our plastic precision 
printing torms have taken the guess- 
work out of lockup. And more re- 
cent controls added to our litho- 
gtaph presses eliminate skew in 
perforating and slitting. 

Within the past two years we have 
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AUTOMATION 


demolished eighteen lithograph 
presses of our own manufacture be- 
cause something better came along 
and, despite our ‘‘pride of author- 
ship,” they had to go. Right now 
we are replacing all of our special 
imprinting presses at the rate of 
twenty each year, and are substitut- 
ing units that are 50% taster. We 
could enumerate other applications 
of automation but these few will 
serve to demonstrate that a print 
shop is quite different than it used to 
be and, while it still is not a glam- 
orous place full of push-button in- 
stallations, it is keeping pace pretty 
well with advanced techniques. 


In a modest way, therefore, we feel 
that we, too, can claim some degree 
of automation. We are not influ- 
enced to buy a gadget just because 
it moves fast, because long ago we 
learned to distinguish between 
“speed of movement’ and ‘speed 
of output.” However, we try to keep 
alert to technological improve- 
ments that apply to our business 
... and when obsolescence comes 
to us it is by invitation. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, DETROIT, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY. ST. PAUL. DALLAS, CHATSWORTH 
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time HUGH P. MULLIN, EMILE vicnay, |Mellon N 
NORMAN P. HASSELO, SHREVE MONTAG, Pittsburg 
FRED PIERRE and JAMES A. OWENS |#d CARI 
were elevated to vice presidencies, | ponte 
Named vice president and manager of | metropol 
the new Kaiser Center branch in Oak- 
land was WILLIAM E. MAXFIELD while 
WILLIAM A. MURIALE, deputy control- 
ler, was named a vice president and 
assigned to international business 
development. Newly appointed as- 
sistant vice presidents were A. W. 
REITZ at the Fresno main office; 
DONALD C. McCOY, assistant Chicago 
representative; HARRY M. RHORER, 
controller’s department; FARRINGTON 
TWEEDY, institutional sales division of 
the municipal bond department in San 
Francisco; and ROBERT E. HUMPHREYS 
of the Day and Night office, San 
Francisco. 
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Transamerica Corp., Los Angeles: 
EDMUND W. CLARKE has joined Trans- 
america as a vice president. He has 
been associated with E. F. Hutton 
and Co. since 1946. 


Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, New 
York: HENRY C. ALEXANDER, chaif- 
man and chief executive officer of 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, has been elected to the 
board of trustees of this Foundation 
which supports basic research pro- 
grams in science, especially physical 
science, and in the medical field, 
especially cancer. 


The Philadelphia National Bank: 
According to a recent announcement, 
W. R. BALDWIN, JR., has been named 
assistant comptroller, c. RAYMOND 
CARLIN an assistant vice president, G. 
ALAN OSMOND, a trust officer. LESLIE 





A. WRIGHT, JR. has moved up to Wi 
assistant cashier. 

an 
Union Bank, Los Angeles: Two : 
newly promoted assistant vice presi- inf 
dents are, EUGENE BOWMER and ‘an 
GEORGE L. TOOMBS. Named "assistant 
cashiers were NICHOLAS J. LITWIN and & 


RICHARD E. BRIDGMAN. 
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| ic. SHALLCROSS 


C. H. KALBERKAMP ] 


i Mellon National Bank and Trust Co., 


|Pitsburgh: JOHN Cc. SHALLCROSS 


and CARL H. KALBERKAMP have been 
appointed assistant cashiers in the 
metropolitan department. 


Wheel Trueing Tool Company, De- 
froit: WILLIAM A. MAYBERRY, chair- 
man of the board of Manufacturers 
National Bank of Detroit, and AR- 
THUR B. PFLEIDERER, vice president 
of The Detroit Bank and Trust Co., 
have been elected directors. 


Erwin S. Wolfson, N. Y.: FLOYD E. 
MCKEE, former vice president of 
Bankers Trust Company, left the 
bank on March 1, to assume the new- 
ly created post of financial vice pres- 


R. R. EPPERT 


ident with this investment building 
organization. Mr. McKee will also 
supervise the firm’s financial activities 
and will be closely identified with 
the financing plans of the $100 mill- 
ion Grand Central office building 
project. 


Invest-in-America Committee, De- 
troit: RAY R. EPPERT, president of 
Burroughs Corporation, has been 
named general chairman and will also 
assume the dual role of chairman of 
Invest-in-America Week which will be 
observed in Michigan and throughout 
the country, April 24-30. He succeeds 
RAYMOND T. PERRING, president of the 
Detroit Bank and Trust Co., in both 
posts. 


With offices of our own in all 3 states, -we can 


and do supply prompt, on-the-spot, objective 
information and service in California, Oregon 


and Washington. 


SAN FRANCISCO and other California cities...PORTLAND, Oregon... SEATTLE and 
TACOMA, Washington * HEAD OFFICE: 400 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 20 
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CORPORATION 
CHANGES 


The May Department Stores Com- 
pany, St. Louis: “LEO J. WIECK will 
relinquish his position as vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, effective June 4, 
to organize and direct his own in- 
vestment company. He will be suc- 
ceeded by JAMES C. WALSH. 


Michigan Wire Cloth Company, De- 
troit: ALFRED P. M. COCHRANE, for- 
mer vice president is the new executive 
vice president and continues as treas- 
urer. 


National Malleable & Steel Castings 
Co., Cleveland: Two newly elected 
directors are, FRANCIS H. BEAM, chair- 
man, National City Bank of Cleve- 
land and WADE N. HARRIS, president 
of the Midland-Ross Corp. 


ThriftiCheck Service Corp., N. Y.: 
D. KEITH ESLER has been elected sec- 
retary-treasurer of this company 
which specializes in systems, adver- 
tising and promotions for banks 
throughout the country. 


Member Federal 
Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 





L. M. ARNOLD E. S. HOOPER 

El Paso Natural Gas Co.: LAWRENCE 
M. ARNOLD, chairman of the board and 
chief executive officer of Seattle-First 
National Bank, and EUGENE 8. HOOP- 
ER, former president of Manufacturers 
Trust Company, have been elected to 
the board of directors. 


Divco-Wayne Corp., Richmond, Ind.: 
ROLAND MERRELL, vice president and 
syndicate manager of Lee Higginson 
Corp., investment bankers, has been 
elected a director of this manufacturer 
of multi-stop delivery trucks, adult 
and school buses, funeral and am- 
bulance coaches. 


Reed Roller Bit Company, Houston: 
J. 0. WINSTON, JR. has been elected a 
director of this manufacturer of oil 
well drilling tools. He is a principal 
stockholder in the investment bank- 
ing firm of Rowles Winston & Com- 
pany, Houston. 


Associates Investment Co., South 
Bend, Ind.: E. DOUGLAS CAMPBELL 
has become president and a director 
and will continue as treasurer. He suc- 
succeeds WILLIAM F. GAUNITZ who 
leaves the presidency to become senior 
consultant, a newly created post. 


Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the U. S.,.N. Y.: Recently promoted 
officers in the real estate and invest- 
ment fields are: JOHN H. MULLER, 
from vice president to senior vice 
president; and ROBERT E. BENSON 
FRANK H. BRIGGS, WALTER M. HARVEY, 
JR., and OGDEN JOHNSON from second 
vice presidents to vice presidents. 


James Talcott, Inc., N. Y.: THEO- 
DORE B. LUSE has been named vice 
president of this factoring and com- 
mercial and industrial financing or- 
ganization. He will serve as a factor- 
ing account executive. JOEL PENTON 
has been named vice president of 
James Talcott Western, Inc., wholly 
owned subsidiary of James Talcott, 
Inc. He will be in charge of their 
factoring activities with headquarters 
in Los Angeles. 


The New York, Chicago and St. Louis 
Railroad Co., Cleveland, Ohio: 
CLIFFORD B. CAMPBELL, vice president- 
finance and accounting, Nickel Plate 
Road, has been elected to the board of 
The Wheeling and Lake Erie Railway 
Co. GUY H. ATKINSON, treasurer of the 
Nickel Plate Road has been appointed 
treasurer of The Wheeling and Lake 
Erie Railway Co. 


G. M. UMBREIT E. G. HIGDON 

The Maytag Co., Newton, lowa: 
FRED MAYTAG, II who has been named 
chairman of the board and chief 
executive officer, has been succeeded 
as president by GEORGE M. UMBREIT. 
At the same time E.G. HIGDON moved 
up from vice president and comp- 
troller to executive vice president and 
treasurer while N. C. CARLSON ad- 
vanced to the office of comptroller. 


The Champion Paper & Fibre Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio: DWIGHT J. THOM- 
SON was unanimously elected chair- 
man of the board and KARL R. BEND- 
ETSEN, president, according to a recent 
announcement. They succeed the late 
Reuben B. Robertson, Jr. who was 
president and chief executive officer. 
At the same time REUBEN B. ROBERT- 
SON, SR., was elected honorary chair- 
man. 


Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Co., Hartford: Three newly elected 
vice presidents are MORGAN H. ALVORD, 
who is in charge of the company’s 
group pension department; PAUL E. 
BRITT, in charge of the group sales 


department; and JAMES H. TORR % 
head of the securities department. © 


Texas Gas Transmission 
Owensboro, Ky.: R. W. BRAND 
has been elected treasurer to succ 
V. W. MEYTHALER who has advanceq’ 
to financial vice president. In a fam} ) 
ther release it was announced thm 
GEORGE W. ANDERS has been appoin 
to the newly created office of direct 
of financial relations. In his ni 
position Mr. Anders will direct 
panded activities of the company i 
its relations with financial institutions 
and security dealers under the direc. 
tion of the financial vice president in 
coordination with the corporate sec- 
retary. 


American Re-Insurance Co., N. Y.: 
The election of BALDWIN MAULL to 
the board of directors was recently 
announced. He is president and di- 
rector of Marine Midland Corp., and 
a director of Niagara Mohawk Power 
Corp., Lehigh Valley Railroad Co., 
The Marine Midland Trust Co. of N, 
Y., and the Marine Trust Co. of 
Western New York and chairman of 
the board of Natvar Corp. 


Spartan National Life Insurance Co., 
Dallas, Tex.: L. VANCE FOSTER, senior 
vice president of the First National 
Bank in Dallas, has been elected a 
director. 


Hancock Industries, Inc., Jackson, 
Mich.: Formerly the comptroller, 
WILLIAM G. LAYHE, has been named 
secretary-treasurer. 


@ Wilfred H. Berman, 24, has been 
appointed editor of the Financial Pub- 
lic Relations Association’s monthly 
magazine, the Bulletin. He will also 
handle press releases and promotional 
material. 


Changes in ABA Staff 

John Fletcher Rolph, III, has 
joined the staff of the American Bank- 
ers Association as a counsel in its 
Washington Office. Mr. Rolph had 
been vice president of W. S. Morsell 
& Co., Inc., an insurance brokerage 
firm, in his native city of Baltimore, 
Md. 

Gordon A. McLean has been ap 
pointed secretary of the Advisory 
Committee on Special Activities of the 
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ONCE AGAIN! 
New York Terminal Leads the Field Warehousing 
Industry with Instant Inventory 


RECORD | 
NUMBER 


' fo the i time, you can check inventory collateral values 
ata a glance. Our new Stock and Value Report gives complete 
Piatécaaatic including the description, quantity and dollar 
value of each item pledged. It provides a complete check of 
f daily transactions on a single, compact, readable form which 
| greatly simplifiés the work of the collateral department and the 
~ reviewing officer. 
Consider the saving in time and expense which this report 
‘ makes possible—It is one of the reasons why leading banks 
"throughout the country specify New York Terminal Field 
a Service for their inventory loans. 


NEW YORK TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


























American Bankers Association. He 
will continue as secretary of the 
ABA’s Economie Policy Commission. 
Chairman of the Advisory Committee 
on Special Activities is William A. 
Mitchell, chairman of the board of 
The Central Trust Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


ABA Bank Management 
Commission Meets 


The Bank Management Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, recently held its 3-day annual 
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executive session in Hollywood, Fior- 
ida. The Commission is made up’of 15 
leading bank operating officers, and 
its work is concerned primarily with 
improving internal procedures and 
systems within banks. 


Five of the 30 projects to which the 
Commission is presently addressing 
itself will eventually culminate as 
operating manuals for banks. One of 
these will eventuate as a series of in- 
vestment manuals. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


American Bankers Association 
May 12-13—Southern Trust Conference, Colonial inn-Desert Ranch, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
May 30-JjJune 3—American Institute of Banking: Statler Hilton Hotel, Boston. 
Sept. 18-21—86th Annual Convention: New York City 


State Associations 
Mar. 24-26—Florida: Robert Meyer Hotel, Jacksonville 
Apr. 22-29—Georgia: Cruise on S. S. Bergensfjord 
Apr. 24-26—touisiana: Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans 
Apr. 30-May 7—Alabama: Cruise on S. S. Bergensfjord 
May 1—6—South Carolina: Cruise to Nassau 
May 5-6—Oklahoma: Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City 
May 6-7—North Dakota: Dacotah Hotel, Grand Forks 
May 8-10—Missouri: Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis 
May 8—10—North Carolina: The Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst 
May  11-—12—Ohio: Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati 
May 12—Delaware: Du Pont Hotel, Wilmington 
May  18-19—1Indiana: French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, French Lick 
Moy 18-20—New Jersey: Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City 
May 19-20—Massachusetts: New Ocean House, Swampscott 
Moy 19-21—Utah: Royal Nevada Hotel, Las Vagas, Nevada 
May 20-21—New Mexico: Western Skies Hotel, Albuquerque 
May 20-24—Maryland: Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

















Among the projects undergoing in- 
tensive study is the long-continuing 
work on check standardization and 
simplification. Others include studies 
of bank endorsement stamp revision, 
mechanization of check handling, 
drive-in banking, retention of bank 
records, life insurance loans, com- 
mercial bank investment policy, and 
revision of the booklet on standards 
for bank general ledger accounts and 
statements of condition and operation. 
A major project of several years’ 
standing is that concerned with the 
automatic handling of checks. 


Names clockwise around the table: 

Raymond C. Kolb, vice president, Mellon 
National Bank and Trust Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Wesley Lindow, vice president and secretary, 
Irving Trust Company, New York, N. Y.; R. A, 
Bezoier, president, First National Bank, Rochester. 
Minn.; J. Robert Sherwood, president, Suburban, 
Trust Company, Hyattsville, Md.; John H. Wurts 
president Marine Midland Trust Company of 
Southern New York, Binghamton, N. Y.; Russell A. 
Blanchard, executive vice president, Georgia 
Railroad Bank and Trust Co., Augusta; G. Edward 
Cooper, senior vice president, The Philadelphie 
National Bank, chairman; Melvin C. Miller, 
deputy manager, The American Bankers Asso 













Other Associations 
Apr. 25-27—NABAC Northern Regional Conference: Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 
May 10-12—National Conference on Banking Automation: Detroit-Leland Hotel 


May  15-18—National Federation of Financial Analysts Societies, Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York City 


May  16-18—NABAC Southern Regional Conference: Chase-Park Plaza Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
May 22-26—Iindependent Bankers Association Convention: Hilton Hotel, Denver, Colo. 


May 29-31—Association of Registered Bank Holding Companies: Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


June 6-8—NABAC Western Regional Conference: Hote}-Utah Salt Lake City 
Sept. 25-28—Robert Morris Associates: Denver Hilton Hotel 

Oct. 10-12—NABAC Annual National Convention, Hotel Statler, Los Angeles 
Nov. 27-Dec. 2—Investment Bankers Association, Hollywood Beach Hotel, Florida 













Schools 


June 13-25—Stonier Graduate School of Banking: Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


June 19—July 2—FPRA School of Financial Public Relations, Chicago Campus of Northwestern 
Univ. 


July 17-30—Southwestern Graduate School of Banking, Southern Methodist Univ. 


July 31-Aug. 13—-NABAC School for Bank Auditors and Comptrollers, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison : 


Aug. 7-19—School of Consumer Banking: University of Virginia, Charlottesville 
Aug. 15-26—Pacific Coast Banking School University of Washington, Seattle 
Aug. 22-27—Financial Analysts Seminar, Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin 






ciation, New York, N. Y., secretary: E.C. Under- 
hill, cashier, Idaho First National Bank, Boise; 
Moncure P. Patteson, vice president, State-Planters 
Bank of Commerce and Trusts, Richmond, Vo. 
Philip H. Cordes, assistant comptroller, Conti- 
nental Illinois National Bank and Trust Co, 
Chicago; John A. Kley, president, The County 
Trust Company, White Plains, N. Y.; Harold E 
Randall, vice president and comptroller, First 
National Bank of Boston, Mass., past chairman; 
Frank M. Dana, executive vice president, Bank of 
America N. T. & S. A., San Francisco, Cal.; Oliver 
L. Dalrymple, vice president and cashier, Seattle 
First National Bonk, Seattle, Wash. 
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14.5 
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3.19 
2.68 
3.15 
3.24 
3.56 
4.05 
4.01 
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SIZE 9 X 1112 INCHES 
COLORS 


¢ GREEN 
¢ BLACK 


Imprinting in 
Gold or White 


4 or 5 lines of copy 
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_A matter of sorts! 


The PITNEY-BOWES NATIONAL Magnetic Character Sorter ... designed to 
meet the many sorting requirements your bank may have today, tomorrow, or in 
the future! 

Your bank’s planning for its part in the gigantic task — handling 12 bil- 
lion checks flowing through the nation’s channels of trade... with more to be 
added each year ... should, by all means, include a thorough investigation of the 
PITNEY-BOWES NATIONAL — the PRACTICAL, PROVED SORTER! 


THE CINCINNATI EQUIPMENT COMPANY. INC. 33° 
CINCINNATI 1, OHIO cHECK NO. 5442 


CHECK NO PROTECTION AMOUNT 


<a $ + = a 


| DATE 


CONSIDER THIS! 

One bank clerk, operating 
a Pitney-Bowes National 
Sorter, can numerically 
fine sort electronically... 
in 1/10th the time . . . with 


PAY | WEI2e- 5.122 | SR2GE comme 34 cv Isuzessi . 
TO THE 


ORDER ALPHA-OMEGA SUPPLY DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 
7654 SOUTH BUCKEYE TURNPIKE 
OHIO CITY, U.S.A. 


FIFTH THIRD [JNION TRUST<<. 


THE CINCINNATI EQUIPMENT Co., INC. 


SPECIMEN 


CIN CINNATI.ONIO  AUTHOMIZED SIGHATURE 


phenomenal accuracy ...the 
same number of checks that 


could be sorted manuaily. wOOO0000Sbadu nOb 20"003 an S26"7984 Si 


OOF) 


SORTING ON 
A.B.A. TRANSIT 
NUMBER... 


“O0004 2683) + 


Here are examples of 
Pitney-Bowes National 
programmable sorts... 
processed electronically 
by reading your MICR 
“Common Machine Lan- 
guage’... by the mere 
depression of selected 
program buttons on the 
sorter’s Control Panel. 


O20 


SORTING ON 
FEDERAL RESERVE 
ROUTING SYMBOL... 


SB ?9al 
SORTING ON 7 
ACCOUNT 
NUMBER ... 


with breakout of items in 
numerical sequence into 
each of the 12 Federal Re- items according to 
serve Districts and their member bank num- 
branches. ber. 


with breakout of 
clearing house 


with breakout of Main Of- 
fice “ON US” items in nu) 
merical sequence, and sepa- 
rate Branch Office items (@ 
change in prefix numbef 


coding). 


You may have seen the Pitney-Bowes National Sorter demon- 
strated at A.B.A. and N.A.B.A.C. national conventions in 1958 
and 1959. Plan now to call your nearby NATIONAL repre- 
sentative for a thorough analysis of your bank’s automation 
plans. It could be the most important call you make TODAY! 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES + 76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 
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